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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 
A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FOR THE YEAR 1938 
Water GranaM, Editor 


In this list of the more significant books, articles, and reviews 
dealing with the literature of the Romantic Movement in Eng- 
land and other countries (America excepted), the Editor and 
his collaborators have endeavored, in so far as it is feasible, 
to avoid duplicating information normally supplied by the two 
older bibliographies of a similar character, which cover the 
periods 1660-1800 and 1837-1900. The student of English 
literature is, therefore, referred to these two bibliographies for 
the precursors, on the one hand, and the inheritors, on the other, 
jof the Romantic Movement in England. If the English items 
are, for the most part, concerned with writers active during the 
years 1800-1837, this is by no means true of those other parts 
of the Bibliography, such as the German or French sections. 
In other words, the Bibliography as a whole is designed to cover 
ja “movement” rather than a period. Important books pub- 
lished earlier are included in the list for 1938 when for some 
reason they were inadequately noticed in the 1937 Bibliography 
(ELH 5. 1-48) or when significant reviews have appeared 
within the year. In all items, when no date for the year is given 
1938 may be understood. 
) The Editor acknowledges with gratitude the assistance of 
}the following collaborators: Charles W. Roberts, Charles F. 


1 








2 THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Harrold, André Lévéque, Robert T. Ittner, Domenico Vittorini, 
Eduardo Neale-Silva, Walter G. Johnson, Alice D. Snyder, 
Newman I. White, A. D. McKillop, Edwin H. Zeydel, Bradford | 
A. Booth, Donald Lee Clark, A. L. Strout, G. D. Stout, and 
Clarence D. Thorpe. Anglo-Ge 
gal 
ABBREVIATIONS 26’ 
Archiv Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen Cumulati 
BBibl Bulletin du_bibliophile Wi 
Beiblatt Beiblatt zur Anglia Doctoral 
CR Contemporary review Ed 
DVLG Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Lit. u. Geschichte — : 
ELH Journal of English literary history English li 
ES Englische Studien mo 
ESt English studies (Amsterdam) *) Reader’s 
GR Germanic review inc 
GRM Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic philology The roms 
MF Mercure de France the 
MLN Modern language notes 1-4 
MLR Modern language review S Work in 
MP Modern philology Os 
N Nation (New York) ”~ 
NC Nineteenth century and after tin 
NRF Nouvelle revue francaise Victorian 
NYHTB New York Herald Tribune book review C. 
NYT New York Times book review 35 
N&Q Notes and queries 
PMLA Publications of Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological quarterly 9 
QR Quarterly review , 
RCC Revue des cours et conférences Brunn, C 
RDM Revue des deux mondes Ne 
REI Revue des Etudes italiennes 
RELV Revue de l’enseignement des langues vivantes Re 
RES Review of English studies May 
RF Revue de France ) Charnwo 
RG Revue Germanique tis 
RHeb Revue hebdomadaire i Cc 
RHL Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France ‘ Lloy 
RHP Revue d’histoire de la philosophie Cole 
RLC Revue de littérature comparée hithe 
S&N New Statesman and Nation (London) Cole. G. ] 
Spect. Spectator Ure, 
SP Studies in philology : Re 
SRL Saturday review of literature N Se 
TLS Times literary supplement (London) Curling, 
ZfdB Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Bildung W: 
ZDK Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche-Kunde R 
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ENGLISH: BIBLIOGRAPHY 3 


ENGLISH 


1. BrBLioGRAPHY 
(Some special bibliographies will be found under authors) 
Anglo-German bibliography. Ed. Henry A. Pochmann, B. Q. Mor- 


gan, Harry R. Warfel, and C. F. Harrold. JEGP 37 (1938). 
267-84. 


‘Cumulative book index. Vol. 41. 1938. New York. H. W. 


Wilson Co. 

Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 1937-8. 
Ed. by D. B. Gilchrist. New York. H. W. Wilson Co. 
English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography. Ed. by Rich- 

mond P. Bond. PQ 17 (1938). 149-215. 


)Reader’s guide to periodical literature. An author and subject 


index. New York. H. W. Wilson Co. 

The romantic movement: a selective and critical bibliography for 
the year 1937. Ed. by Walter Graham. ELH 5 (1938). 
1-48. 

Work in progress in the modern humanities. Ed. by James M. 
Osborn. Modern Humanities Research Association. Bulle- 
tin No. 16 A. 1938. 


}Victorian bibliography for 1937. Prepared by W. D. Templeman, 


C. F. Harrold, F. E. Faverty, and Charles W. Thomas. MP 
35 (1938). 415-46. 


2. SocraL, Pouiticat, AND Reiicious ENVIRONMENT 


Brunn, Geoffrey. Europe and the French Imperium, 1799-1814. 
New York. Harpers. 


Rev. by S. T. Williamson in NYT Sept. 4, p. 2; by Crane Brinton in SRL 
May 7, p. 7; by Albert Guerard in NYHTB June 26, p. 5. 


»Charnwood, Lady. Call back yesterday. London. Eyre & Spot- 


tiswoode. 

Contains letters from Lady Charnwood’s collection, written by Lamb, 
Lloyd, Hazlitt, Sydney Smith, DeQuincey, Hogg, Shelley, Mary Shelley, 
Coleridge, Southey, Landor, and Byron. Many of these have not been 
hitherto accessible. 


)Cole,G. D. H. Persons and periods. New York. Macmillan. 


Rev. by Crane Brinton in SRL July 23, pp. 11-12; by Keith Hitchison in 
N Sept. 10, p. 248; by Lorine Pruette in NYHTB Oct. 2, p. 17. 


}Curling, Jonathan. James Weathercock. (A life of Thomas 


Wainewright.) London. Nelson. 
Rev. in TLS May 14, pp. 330-1. 
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Dard, Emile. Napoleon and Talleyrand. Trans. by C. R. Turner, | 


London. Phillip Allan. 

Darwall, Richard. Madcap’s progress. The life of the eccentric 
Regency sportsman, John Mytton. London. Dent. 
Rev. in TLS Mar. 26, pp. 1-2; in S&N Apr. 2, p. 584. 


Delacroix, Eugene. The journal of Eugene Delacroix. Trans. by 
Walter Pach. 


Rev. by Anthony Blunt in Spect. Feb. 18, p. 278. 


Dutton, Ralph. The English garden. London. Batsford. 
Rev. in TLS Jan. 1, p. 10; by Peter Quennell in S&N Feb. 19, p. 300. 


The English genius: a survey of English achievement and charac- 
Zyre and Spottiswoode. 


ter. Ed. Hugh Kingsmill. London. 
Falk, Bernard. Turner the painter. 
Rev. in TLS Oct. 15, pp. 660-3. 


Feiling, Keith Grahame. The second Tory party, 1714-1832. New 
York. Macmillan. 
Rev. in SRL Oct. 8, p. 7; by Harold J. Laski in S&N July 23, pp. 163-4; 
by A. L. Rowse in Spect. Aug. 5, p 238; in CR 873 (1938) 375-7. 


London. Hutchinson. 


Frischauer, Paul. England’s years of danger. A new history of the 
world war, 1792-1815, dramatised in documents. London. 
Cassell. New York. Oxford U. Press. 

Rev. in TLS Mar. 12, p. 167; by P. W. Wilson in NYT Sept. 11, p. 3; by 
E. L. Woodward in Spect. Apr. 22, p. 722. 


Letters of George IV, 1812-30. Ed. A. Aspinall. Cambridge Press. 


3 vols. 


Rev. in TLS Oct. 15, pp. 657-8; by P. W. Wilson in NYT Dec. 11, p. 9;/ 


by I. B. Namier in S&N Nov. 26, pp. 876-8. 


Hyde, H. Montgomery. Princess Lieven. London. Harrap. Bos- 
ton. Little, Brown. 
Rev. by Ralph Partridge in S&N June 11, p. 1000; by Christopher Hob- 
house in Spect. July 8, p. 72; by Charles David Abbott in SRL Dec. 31, p. 10. 
The wife of the Russian Ambassador in London. A lady who lived for 
politics and intrigue in the drawing-room diplomacy of the Regency Period. 


Princess Lieven and her writings. QR 270 (1938). 117-31. 
Marlay Letters: 1778-1820. Ed. R. Warwick Bond. London, 1937. 


Constable. 
Rev. by George Eland in RES 14 (1938). 478-9. 





Marshall, Dorothy. The rise of George Canning. London. Long- 


mans. 
Rev. in TLS Dec. 31, p. 823. 
A lively picture of the political society of the period. Contains much new 


material from the unpublished journal and letters, which throws new light on 7 


Canning’s character. 
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Notestein, Wallace. English folk. New York. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 
Rev. by Katherine Woods in NYT Dec. 11, p. 3. 


Nezelof, Pierre. Napoleon and his son. Trans. by Warre Bradley 
Wells. Liveright. 
Rev. in NYHTB Jan. 23, p. 10. 

Parkinson, C. Northcote. Trade in the eastern seas, 1793-1813. 
New York. Macmillan. 
Rev. by W. F. Craven in NYHTB Mar. 138, p. 10. 


)The publishing firm of Cadell and Davies. Selected correspond- 


ence and accounts, 1793-1836. Edited by Theodore Bester- 
man¢ Oxford. University Press. London. Milford. 
Rev. in TLS Sept. 3, p. 576. 


Quennell, Peter. The private letters of Princess Lieven. New 
York, 1937. Dutton. 


Rev. by P. W. Wilson in NYT Jan. 23, p. 3; by Charles David Abbott in 
SRL Jan. 15, p. 11; by Clara Gruening Stillman in NYHTB Jan. 16, p. 3. 


§Seton-Watson, R. W. Britain in Europe: 1789-1914. New York. 


Macmillan. 
Rev. by L. W. Eshleman in NYT June 5, p. 20. 


|Sokoloff, Boris. Napoleon: a doctor’s biography. New York. 


Prentice-Hall. 
Rev. by John Cournes in NYT Jan. 9, p. 4; in TLS Oct. 29, p. 698. 

Strachey, Lytton, and Fulford, Roger (ed.). The Greville memoirs, 
1814-60. London. Macmillan. 

Rev. by Raymond Mortimer in S&N Dec. 3, pp. 924-6. 

Strout, Alan Lang. Thomas Clarkson as champion of Brougham 
in 1818. N&Q 174 (1938) . 398-401. 

Temperly, Harold, and Penson, Lillian M. (ed.). A century of 
diplomatic Blue Books, 1814-1914. London. Cambridge 
University Press. 

Rev. by E. L. Woodward in Spect. Sept. 9, pp. 410-1. 

Trattner, Ernest R. Architects of ideas. New York. Carrick and 
Evans. 

Rev. in NYHTB May 8, p. 4. 


Woodward, E. L. The age of reform, 1815-70. London. Oxford 


Press. 
Rev. by Roger Fulford in S&N Nov. 26, p. 888; by C. K. Webster in Spect. 
Nov. 4, pp. 776-7. 


or lait ool Wright, G. W. Westminster and Jeremy Bentham. N&Q 175 


(1938). 3-6. 
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3. CRITICAL AND AESTHETIC 


Adams, M. Ray. Two minor disciples of Pantisocracy. ELH 5 
(1938) . 285-301. 

On Robert Lovell and George Burnett. 

Addison, Agnes. Romanticism and the Gothic Revival. New 
York. Richard R. Smith. 

Booth, Bradford A. (Ed.). A cabinet of gems. Short stories from 
the English annuals. Berkeley, Calif. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 

Nineteen short stories never before reprinted from the forgotten annuals in 
which they first appeared, 1826-1880, including tales by Lockhart, Jane 
Porter, William Maginn, James Hogg, Mary Shelley, and “ Claire ” Clairmont. 

Borgerhoff, Elbert B. O. ‘ Réalisme’ and kindred words: their use 
as terms of literary criticism in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. PMLA 53 (1938) . 837-43. 

Brown, Wallace Cable. Prose fiction and English interest in the 
Near East, 1775-1825. PMLA 53 (1938) . 827-36. 

Bush, Douglas. Mythology and the romantic tradition in English 
poetry. Cambridge, 1937. Harvard Press. 

Rev. by C. G. Osgood in MLN 53 (1938). 439-41. 

Colum, Mary M. From these roots; the ideas that have made mod- 
ern literature. London. 1937, Scribner’s. 1938, Jonathan Cape. 


Rev. in TLS May 14, p. 330; by Philip Raho in N Jan. 1, pp. 750-1; by © 


Richard Church in Spect. July 1, p. 27. 


Empson, William. English pastoral poetry. New York. W. W. 
Norton & Co. 


Rev. by Percy Hutchison in NYT May 29, p. 5; by D. F. in SRL Aug. 7 


18, p. 22. 
Gill, F. C. The romantic movement and methodism. London, 


1937. Epworth. 
Rev. by F. T. Wood in ES 72 (1937-8) . 417-8. 


Hamilton, G. Rostrevor. Poetry and its contemplation. New — 


York. Macmillan. 
Rev. by Stanton A. Coblentz in NYT May 1, p. 8. 


Harper, George McLean. Emile Legouis. QR 270 (1938) . 15-28. 


Lucas, F. L. The decline and fall of the romantic ideal. New © 


York, 1936. Macmillan. 
Rev. by F. W. Bateson in RES 14 (1938). 233-5. 


Murry, J. M. Heroes of thought. New York. Messner. Pp. 13 — 


+ 368. 
Rev. by Percy Hutchinson in NYT Dec. 18, p. 2. 


This is a book of solemn earnest in which a thoughtful mind takes ac: — 


count of the ideas of the past as they have contributed to the present, and 
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ENGLISH: CRITICAL AND AESTHETIC 7 


of the issues of the present as they have grown out of the past. It is a book 
of religion, the religion of Christianity and of Democracy, for “ Democracy 
is the partial realization of the Christian ideal.” Mr. Murry is speaking for 
the regenerative power of ideas in a world which is prone to put its trust 
in idols of clay. And the idea which is most potent to save is love—the love 
which Shelley extolled as binding man to man in sympathetic union and as 
opening the mind to larger views of human need and universal law; the love 
which is self-annihilation, which Christianity teaches but so seldom follows. 

Mr. Murry’s story is in a sense a history of the tangled web of modern 
spiritual life, an account so complicated that any summary is likely to do 
violence to the author’s precise meaning. It is largely a record of conflict 
between the vision of great men and human inertia, and selfishness, and 
stupidity. The two villains of the piece are the Church and the modern 
Machine—not the universal Church in its truth and its high “ compulsive 
power” as represented by Chaucer’s “ poor parson,” but the institutional, 
purse-proud Church of bankrupt pretensions, which even in Chaucer’s day 
had grown parasitical (“in Chaucer’s cross-section of society . . . ecclesias- 
tical parasites make 21 per cent”); not the machine as a useful tool to man 
but the Machine as an ideal of technical and mechanical perfection to which 
the world has lately—erroneously and disastrously—pinned its faith. The 
Church failed, and is still to be restored to its high place, but, before the 
Church can be regenerated, the machine must be mastered. “Some of us 
know our aim: to help men to become the human masters, not the inhuman 
slaves of the machine.” ; 

The twelve heroes of the tale are Chancer, Montaigne, Shakespeare, Crom- 
well, Milton, Rousseau, Goethe, Godwin, Wordsworth, Shelley, Marx, and 
William Morris, “ creators of the modern world,” men of religious, democratic 
thought and ideal “ who have strivén to regenerate the world by the divine 
vision, in the spirit of selfless love.’ This general description presents the 
heroes better than they really are in particulars. For in Mr. Murry’s account 
Milton is devoid of the true spirit of love, is lacking in tenderness, can be 
positively inhuman; Cromwell makes the great mistake of refusing the crown; 
Wordsworth commits the crime of “ apostasy to his destiny,’ which was to 
show England the true meaning of liberty; in his idealism Shelley is blind 
to the natural frailities of human kind. But each at his best, through su- 
perior wisdom and insight, renders unique service in pointing the way to 
right relationships between man and God and between man and man. 

Mr. Murry shows himself to be at one with the men of “ passionate ideal- 
ism” whom he celebrates, who believe with Godwin in a life “above the 
human average” and with Shelley that a “happy Earth is the reality of 
Heaven.” He is here first a religious and social philosopher, speaking in a 
voice of near prophetic ardor. But he is also still the literary critic. He is 
not in these chapters at his best as a critic—one must go for that to his 
Discoveries and Pencillings and Countries of the Mind and to his studies in 
Keats, where there is less impingement of non-aesthetic on artistic issues. 
Most of this criticism is, however, illuminating; all is fresh and challenging. 
Many will disagree certainly with the judgment on Milton: “I would give 
all Paradise Lost for the Areopagitica,” though that may depend on whether 
one’s interest is at the moment primarily sociological or aesthetic. Fewer will 
quarrel with the brief but cogent exploration of Wordsworth‘s spiritual strug- 
gle, which, Mr. Murry thinks, is to be attributed less to remorse over the 
Annette Vallon episode than to a temporary spiritual alienation from England 
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Brown. Blunden, E. Charles Brown. TLS Jan. 8, p. 28. 

Some letters and miscellanea of Charles Brown, the friend of John 
Keats and Thomas Richards. Edited by Maurice Buxton 
Forman. London, 1937. Oxford University Press. 

Rev. by T. E. Casson in RES 14 (1938). 490-2. 

Byron. Caclamanos, Demetrius. Some Byron relics: Byron’s 
heart. N&Q 174 (1938). 417-21. Cf. N&Q 175 (1938). 32, 
and 175 (1938). 64. 

Chew, S. C., Jr. Notes on some false Byrons. N&Q 175 (1938). 
132-3. 

Hesseling, D. C. Byron en een Nieuwgrieks Volkslied. Neophilo- 
logus 23 (1938) . 145-9. 

On Byron’s birthday. The unburnt autobiography. TLS (leading 
article) Jan. 22. Cf. A. K. Woodward, Jan. 29, p. 76; John 
Murray, Feb. 5, p. 92; Ralph M. Wardle, Mar. 19, p. 188; 
A. K. Woodward, April 9, p. 25. 

The conclusion seems inescapable—the ill-advised and hasty burning of 
Byron’s Memoirs in 1824 destroyed the only copy. 

Pope-Hennessy, Una. Byron and an American. TLS Apr. 23, p. 
280. 

Concerns the American who visited Byron when he lay sick at Missolonghi 
(Allibone’s Dict. 1. 322). 

Quintana, Ricardo. Byron 1788-1938: an exhibition at the Hunt- 
ington Library. San Marino, 1938. Pp. 13. 

Russell, Bertrand. Aristocratic rebels. Byron and the modern 
world. SRL Feb. 12, pp. 2-4, 16, 18. 

Coleridge, Hartiey. Griggs, E. Leslie. Hartley Coleridge. TLS 
Aug. 27, p. 556. 

Hartman, Herbert. A letter of Hartley Coleridge. Colophon, 
Winter 1938, p. 113. 

The letters of Hartley Coleridge. Ed. Grace E. Griggs and Earl 
Leslie Griggs. New York, 1936. Oxford Press. 

Rev. by Edith J. Morley in RES 14 (1938). 371-2; by B. R. McElderry, 
Jr., in MLN 53 (1938). 157. 

Coleridge, S. T. Chambers, Sir E. K. S. T. Coleridge. Oxford 
U. Press. Pp. 16 + 373. 

Rev. by Basil de Selincourt in Observer Dec. 18, p. 5. 

It is impossible, before this bibliography goes to press, to give the thorough 
consideration deserved by this admirably compact, scholarly life of Coleridge. 
Published in England during December, it will appear in America early in 
1939. The first volume of Hanson’s biography (q. v.) preceded it by a few 
days. 

Chambers explains that he is not trying to complete the task begun by 
E. H. Coleridge, and write the full life of the poet, but to give a survey not 
very different in scale from Campbell’s, but drawing on material that has 








10 
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accumulated since Campbell wrote and some which “ although probably 
known to him, he did not, in 1894, think it discreet to use.” A cursory 
comparison of the two books justifies Chambers’ decision that it was time to 
re-write the story. The sources used, indicated in a full table and abbre- 
viated foot-notes, include a vast amount of published material and some 
MSS. Eight hitherto unpublished letters, 1796-1814, are printed as an ap- 
pendix. Chambers’ attitude toward his sources is as critical as one would 
expect. He set out to give a chronicle of Coleridge’s “ questing and self- 
tortured pilgrimage through life,” uninterrupted by detailed appreciation of 
his work and thought. This he has given. The perspective and emphasis 
of the chronicle are implicit in the closing sentence: “So Coleridge passed, 
leaving a handful of golden poems, an emptiness in the heart of a few 
friends, and a will-o’-the-wisp light for bemused thinkers.” It is regrettable 
that even within the confines of the brief narrative Chambers did not manage 
to give a clearer sense of Coleridge’s contacts with the thought of his times; 
the lasting value of his speculations and critical methods may have been 
exaggerated by “bemused” students, but Coleridge the thinker is part of 
the history of a century rapidly becoming remote. The book is well arranged 
for scholarly use as well as for casual reading. It has a three-part classified 


index. (A.D.S.) 


Coleridge on politics. The “ ideas” of church and state. A fright- 


ened philosopher. TLS July 9 (leading article). 


Griggs, Earl Leslie. “ The Friend”: 1809 and 1818 editions. MP 


35 (1938) . 369-73. 


Hanson, Lawrence. Life of S. T. Coleridge: the early years. Lon- 


don. Allen & Unwin. Pp. 575. 

Rev. by Basil de Selincourt in Observer Dec. 18, p. 5. 

This is the first part of a longer life of Coleridge than has yet appeared; 
whether it will be the full, definitive life awaited since the death of E. H. 
Coleridge, to whose materials Hanson has had access, remains to be seen. 
Of the 575 pages nearly 100 are given to scholarly notes and over fifty to the 
index. The thirteen chapters of the text proper tell, in pleasantly readable 
style, the story of the early years, 1772-1800. The scale is obviously much 
larger than that of Chambers’ “Coleridge” (q.v.), the difference being 
accounted for chiefly by the inclusion of longer excerpts from poems, letters, 
and other published biographical material, and more interpretive and critical 
comment. Hanson has drawn on some MS material as well as the published 
work of many scholars, and evidently means to make more use of MSS in 
his second volume. His interest appears to be widely distributed among 
Coleridge’s varied activities, and this volume leaves one eager to know what 
he will make of the later, philosophic years. The ten full-page illustrations 


add much to the book. (A.D.S.) 


Hennecke, Hans (tr.). Kubla Khan oder ein Traumgesicht. Ein 


Bruchstiick von S. T. Coleridge. Die neue Rundschau 49.2 

(1938) . 338-41. 

A rhymed, metrical translation, with brief critical comment by the 
translator. 


Patton, Lewis. The Coleridge canon. TLS Sept. 3, p. 570. Cf. 


B. R. Davis, TLS Sept. 10, p. 584. 
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The political thought of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited with an 
introduction by R. J. White. London. Cape. Pp. 272. 

Rev. in TLS July 9, p. 464; by George Every in Criterion 18 (1938). 
126-8; by Humphrey House in S&N June 25, pp. 1076-7. 

A chronological arrangement of excerpts from Coleridge’s political writings 
in prose and verse, supplemented by pertinent passages on religion and phi- 
losophy; the whole showing Coleridge to be neither Radical nor Tory but “a 
great Christian philosopher and seer.” The book may serve as a suggestive 
and practically useful compilation for students who will supplement it by 
further reading in the texts to which references are given. (A. D.S.) 

Potter, Stephen. Coleridge and S. T. C. London. Cape. 

An earlier work now available in the Life and Letters series. 

Sanders, Chas. R. Maurice as a commentator on Coleridge. PMLA 
53 (1938) . 230-43. 

Scott-Thomas, H. F.. The ethics of “ The Ancient Mariner.” Dal- 
housie review 18 (1938) . 348-54. 

Selincourt, Ernest de. Coleridge’s “ Dejection: an Ode.” In essays 
and studies of the English association, vol. 22. Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. Pp. 158. 

Rev. by Raymond D. Havens in MLN 53 (1938). 395-6. 

Snyder, Alice D. Coleridge documents. TLS Nov. 26, p. 760. 

Tuttle, Donald R. Christabel sources in Percy’s Reliques and the 
Gothic romance. PMLA 53 (1938), 445-74. 

Wagner, Lydia E. Coleridge’s use of laudanum and opium, as 
connected with his interest in contemporary investigations 
concerning stimulation and sensation. Psychoanalytic re- 
view 25 (1938) . 309-34. 

Winwar, Frances. Farewell the banner. “ Three persons and one 
soul,” Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Dorothy. New York. 
Doubleday, Doran. 

Rev. by Percy Hutchison in NYT Sept. 25, p. 5; by George McLean 
Harper in SRL Oct. 1, p. 10; by George Whicher in NYHTB Dec. 11, p. 3; 
by Louis B. Salomon in N Dec. 31, p. 18. 

A popular life of Coleridge, centered on his relations with William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth. 

Coleridge, Sara. Sara Coleridge and Henry Reed. Ed. L. N. 
Broughton. Ithaca, N. Y., 1937. Cornell U. Press. 

Rev. by E. Raab in Bleiblatt 49 (1938). 343. 

The volume contains Reed’s Memoir of Sara Coleridge, reprinted from the 
Literary World, Aug. 21, 1852, and a number of Sara’s letters, heretofore 
unprinted or printed only in part. Sara’s marginalia in H. Crabb Robinson’s 
copy of the Memoirs of William Wordsworth include some notes of general 
interest to students of the period. (A. D.S.) 

DeQuincey. Strout, Alan Lang. DeQuincey and Wordsworth. 
N&Q 174 (1938). 423. 

Wordsworth’s contributions to the Westmorland Gazette during DeQuincey’s 
editorship. 
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Bonner, W. H. DeQuincey at work. Buffalo, 1936. U. of Buffalo 

Press. 

Rev. by Edith J. Morley in RES 14 (1938). 111. 

Edgeworth. Millhauser, Milton. Maria Edgeworth as a social 

novelist. N&Q 175 (1938). 204-5. 

Hazlitt. Vigneron, Robert. Stendhal et Hazlitt. MP 35 (1938). 

375-414. 

Howe, M. A. D. (see Lamb). 
Hogg. Strout, Alan Lang. Notes on James Hogg. N&Q 174 

(1938) . 242-4. 

Hunt. Brewer, Luther Albertus. My Leigh Hunt library: the 
holograph letters. Iowa City. U. of Iowa Press. Pp. 6+ 

421. 

An invaluable collection of letters from, to, and about Hunt, most of 
them previously unpublished, dated from 1790 to 1925. There is practically 
no annotation and the order of arrangement is unsatisfactory, but this latter 
defect is offset by an excellent index. (G.D.S.) 

Landré, Louis. Leigh Hunt, 1784-1859. Contribution a l’histoire 
du Romantisme anglais. Paris, 1936. Société d’Edition 

“Les Belles-Lettres.” 2 vols. Pp. 295 and 647. 

Rev. by Catherine M. Maclean in MLR 83 (1938). 592-4. 

White, Newman I. Unpublished letters. TLS Sept. 10, p. 584. 

Lists an unpublished letter from Hunt to C. C. Clarke. 

Keats. Adami, Marie. Fanny Keats. New Haven. 1937. Yale 

University Press. 

Rev. by A. C. in SRL Oct. 22, p. 20; by Percy Hutchison in NYT Dec. 4, 
p. 44; by Clara Gruening Stillman in NYHTB Oct. 23, p. 2. 

Birss, J. H. A fragment of a new Keats letter. N&Q 174 (1938). 

151-2. 

Brown, Charles Armitage. A life of John Keats. London, 1936. 

Oxford Press. 

Rev. by T. E. Casson in RES 14 (1988) . 490-2. 

Burke, Charles Bell. Keats and Spenser. PQ 17 (1938) . 223-4. 
Finney, Claude Lee. The evolution of Keats’s poetry. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1936. Harvard Press. 
Rev. by M. R. Ridley in MLN 53 (1938). 62; by R. W. King in RES 14 
(1938). 115-118. 
Hale-White, Sir William. Keats as doctor and patient. London. 
Milford. 
Rev. in TLS July 9, p. 467; by A. C. in SRL Oct. 8, p. 21; by George 
F. Whicher in NYHTB Oct. 16, p. 21. 
Hewlett, Dorothy. Adonais: a life of John Keats. New York, 
1937. Bobbs-Merrill. 
Rev. by Percy Hutchison in NYT Mar. 6, p. 2; by Leonard Bacon in 
SRL Apr. 2, p. 15; by George Whicher in NYHTB Mar. 6, p. 4. 
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Macgillivray, J. R. Ode on a Grecian Urn. TLS July 9, pp. 465-6. 
Cf. W. Roberts. TLS Aug. 20, p. 544. 
Morley, Christopher. St. Agnes Eve. SRL Jan. 29, pp. 13-14. 
Murry, J. Middleton. A Keats query. TLS July 9, p. 466. Cf. 
Roberta D. Cornelius. TLS Aug. 6, p. 520. 
Pfeiffer, Karl G. A possible new source of Keats’s sonnet on Chap- 
man’s “ Homer.” N&Q 175 (1938) . 203. 
St. Quintin, G. The Grecian Urn. TLS Feb. 5, p. 92. 
Schumann, Hildegard. John Keats und das romantische Bewusst- 
sein. Britannica 14. Hamburg. Friederichsen, de Gruyter 
u. Co. 
Thorpe, Clarence D. An unknown Keats manuscript. TLS Aug. 
6, p. 519. Cf. M. Buxton Forman. TLS Aug. 13, p. 531 
and Aug. 27, pp. 555-6. Regarding the manuscript of “I 
stood tip-toe,” see also C. D. Thorpe, “I stood tip-toe.” 
TLS Dec. 10, pp. 785-6; and H. W. Garrod, Dec. 24, pp. 
815-6. 

Wagenblass, J. H. Keats’s roaming fancy. Harvard studies & 
notes 20 (1938) . 123-30. 

Lamb. Howe, M. A. De Wolfe. Lamb to Hazlitt: a new found 
letter. Spect. Aug. 5, pp. 237-8. 

Tilly, M. P. Charles Lamb, Marston, and Du Bartas. MLN 53 
(1938) . 494-8. 

Landor. Becker, George J. Landor’s political purpose. SP 35 
(1938) . 446-55. 

Super, R. H. An unknown child of Landor’s. MLN 53 (1938). 
415-7. 

Lockhart. Strout, Alan Lang. John Gibson Lockhart. N&Q 175 

(1938) . 275-9. 

. Some unpublished letters of J. G. Lockhart. N&Q 175 

(1938) . 290-4, 308-10. 

Twenty hitherto unpublished letters of Lockhart including several to such 
individuals as Sir W. Knighton, W. S. Rose, Tom Moore, the Marquis of 
Wellesley, and Edward Everett. 

——. Revisions in Lockhart’s novels. N&Q 175 (1938) . 399-404. 
Robinson. Gilbert, Mary E. Two Little-known references to 
Henry Crabb Robinson. MLR 33 (1938). 268-71. 

Henry Crabb Robinson on books and their writers. Edited by 

Edith J. Morley. 3 vols. London. Dent. 
Rev. in Observer by Basil de Selincourt, Sept. 25, p. 5; in TLS Oct. 1 p. 
626; by Edmund Blunden in Spect. Oct. 14, pp. 622-4; by David Garnett in 
S&N Nov. 5, p. 726. 
Scott. Dyer, Florence E. A line in Scott. TLS Dec. 17, p. 802. 
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Gordon, R. K. Shakespeare and some scenes in the Waverley 

novels. Queen’s Quarterly 45 (1938) . 478-85. 

Gray, Elizabeth Janet. Young Walter Scott. New York. Nelson. 

Fictionized biography for young readers. 

Grierson, Sir Herbert (ed.). Sir Walter Scott to-day. Edinburgh. 

Constable. 

A bibliography. 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart. A new life supplementary to and 
corrective of Lockhart’s biography. London. Constable. Pp. 

12 + 320. 

Rev. in TLS Sept. 10, p. 582 (Cf. Donald Carswell, Sept. 17, p. 598); 
by Donald Carswell, S&N Oct. 22, pp. 626-8; by Stephen Potter, London 
Mercury 38 (1938). 581-82; by Peter Munro Jack in NYT Dec. 25, pp. 1, 
14; by Edwin Muir in Spect. Sept. 9, 409. 

In plan and format this work is a companion volume to the Centenary 
Edition of the Letters, to be used with constant reference to the letters and 
to Lockhart. It is indispensable for its well balanced and authoritative ac- 
count of Scott’s happy private life and unhappy business career. Lockhart 
does not come off well, and Constable the bookseller perhaps comes off 
worst of all. Here we have all that most students of Scott will need to know 
about what Sir Herbert calls “the great adventure of making his genius a 
source of gain.” The reworking of the biography is profitably applied to 
Scott’s literary career, although purely literary comment is severely re- 
stricted. In discussing the recent theory that Scott had several novels 
written before Waverley and “released” them one by one as from a 
“bonded warehouse,” Sir Herbert effectively upholds the traditional view. 
(A. D. McK.) 

Hillhouse, J. T. The Waverly novels and their critics. Minneapo- 
lis, 1936. U. of Minnesota Press. 

Rev. by Sir Herbert Grierson in MLN 53 (1938). 199-201. 

Howarth, R. G. Scott on Burns. N&Q 175 (1938). 279. 
Korn, M. A. Sir Walter Scott’s Journal. Beiblatt 49 (1938). 

187-90. 

Latham, Edward. Dumas et Sir Walter Scott. MF 281 (1938). 

165-8. 

The Surgeon’s Daughter as a source for Dumas’ Richard Darlington. 

The letters of Sir Walter Scott. Edited by H. J. C. Grierson and 
others. Centenary edition. 12 vols. 

Rev. by Alois Brandl in Archiv 173 (1938). 243-46; by J. A. Falconer in 
ESt 20 (1938). 174-75. 

Mackenzie, Agnes Mure. The Scottish historical novel. TLS Apr. 

30, special supplement, p. viii. 

Mennie, D. M. A MS variant of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Battle of 

Sempach.” Bleiblatt 49 (1938) . 57-63. 

. Sir Walter Scott’s unpublished translations of German 

plays. MLR 32 (1938) . 234-9. 
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Moore, John Robert. Poe’s orang-outang. TLS April 2, p. 236. 


Scott’s Count Robert of Paris as a source of Poe’s Murders in the Rue 
Morgue. 
Munroe, D. Sir Walter Scott and the development of historical 
study. Queen’s Quarterly 45 (1938) . 216-27. 
Orians, G. H. Scott and Hawthorne’s Fanshawe. New England 
Quarterly 11 (1938) . 388-94. 
Owen, E. Critics of the “ Bride of Lammermoor.” Dalhousie re- 
view 18 (1938) . 365-71. 
Parker, W. M. Lockhart and Scott. TLS Oct. 1, p. 627. 
Rendall, V. A Scott error. TLS April 30, p. 296. 
Rossi, Joseph. Scott and Carducci. MLN 53 (1938). 287-90. 
Ruff, William. A bibliography of the poetical works of Sir Walter 
Scott, 1796-1832. Edinburgh Bibliographical Society Trans- 
actions 1, 2 (Session 1936-37). 99-239. Edinburgh. R. & R. 
Clark. 
Rev. in TLS April 30, p. 304. 
A scrupulous piece of work, beautifully printed, with twenty-three facsimiles 
of title-pages. 
Strout, Alan Lang. Walter Scott and Maga. TLS Feb. 5, p. 92. 
Tait, J. G. Sir Walter Scott’s journal and its editor. Edinburgh. 
Oliver & Boyd. Pp. 36. 
“ A recast (with the addition of some new material) of a pamphlet entitled 
The Missing Tenth of Sir Walter Scott’s Journal (Oliver & Boyd, 1936) .” 
Walpole, Sir Hugh. Sir Walter Scott to-day. TLS April 30, special 
supplement, pp. vi-vii. 
Shelley, Mary. Grylls, R. Glynn. Mary Shelley: a biography. 
London. Oxford University Press. Pp. 16 + 345. 
Rev. in TLS Jan. 22, p. 57; by Milton Crane in SRL Feb. 26, p. 12; 
Percy Hutchison in NYT Feb. 6, p. 2; Ford K. Brown in NYHTB Mar. 6, 


p. 2; Edmund Blunden in Spect. Jan. 21, p. 94; T. E. Casson in RES 14 
(1938). 487-90. 

Lacking the mass and substance completely to supplant Mrs. Marshall’s 
standard Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, this work is definitely superior in 
independence and literary style and supplies a fair amount of new material, 
generally of a detailed nature. Miss Grylls, alone of all later Shelleyans, 
has uncovered and gained access to the original diaries reprinted in Shelley 
and Mary. She has found and used other materials in the same place and has 
done competent research elsewhere. One may wish she had not dismissed 
the Washington Irving-John Howard Paine affair quite so summarily. The 
intriguing episode of the Italian teacher, who about 1843, sought to black- 
mail Mary with her own over-ardent letters seems to have been completely 
ignored. The treatment of Mary’s life with Shelley is sound and perspicuous, 
but adds nothing new—which might have been done by digging more deeply 
into certain events of 1818-1819. The later relations of Mary Shelley and 
Trelawny are more fully and clearly treated than before, and considerably 
more material is presented about Sir Percy Florence Shelley and Lady 


Shelley. (N.I. W.) 
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Jones, Frederick L. Mary Shelley and Midas. TLS June 25, pp. 
433-4. 

Nitchie, Elizabeth. Mary Shelley. TLS April 30, p. 296. 

Shelley, P. B. Barnard, Ellsworth. Shelley’s religion. Minneapo- 
lis, 1937. University of Minnesota Press. 

Rev. by P. L. Carver in RES 14 (1938). 480-87. 

Blunden, Edmund; de Beer, Gavin; and Norman, Sylvia. On Shel- 
ley. London. Milford. Oxford University Press. 

Rev. in TLS June 4, p. 388; by W. R. B. in SRL June 11, p. 20; by 
Stephen Spender in S&N July 16, p. 122. 

In his usual pleasant style Edmund Blunden analyzes the various accounts 
of Shelley’s expulsion from Oxford, provides fuller information about some 
of his fellow-students and possible associates and endorses Sir Michael 
Sadleir’s opinion that Shelley would probably not have been expelled had 
not the easy-going Master of University College been “ pushed ” by Shelley’s 
tutor, Rowley, or (more probably, in the opinion of this reviewer) Edward 
Coplestone, Oxford’s militant Professor of Poetry. 

Mr. Gavin de Beer, as an Alpinist rather than a Shelleyan, sheds fresh 
light on Shelley’s famous “ atheist, philanthropist, democrat” inscription 
in the inn album. After a close study of itineraries and inn-albums he 
reaches the plausible conclusion that the discrepancies in contemporary ac- 
counts of the incident are due to the probability of Shelley’s having left 
more than one such inscription. 

Sylva Norman’s Mary Shelley: Novelist and Dramatist is the most sub- 
stantial study of the three. With something of a witty contempt she assays 
all of Mary Shelley’s writings after Frankenstein, to demonstrate that she 
was generally wordy and dull, with a confused sense of form and structure, 
and engulfed in the most tawdry form of romantic sentiment and convention. 
Only Mary’s biographical sketches seem respectable in this damaging analysis, 
which perhaps would have presented a more sympathetic view of the subject 
had Mary’s editorial labors been included. For too-cock-sure searchers for 
portraits of actual characters in her novels the skillful analysis here provided 
should furnish a healthy admonition. (N.I. W.) 

Clark, David Lee. Shelley and Pieces of Irish history. MLN 53 

(1938) . 522-5 

Fleisher, D. Shelley letter. TLS Feb. 26, p. 140. 
Ricci, Seymour de. Shelley letter. TLS Jan. 8, p. 28. 
Robbia, Enrica Viviani della. Vita di una donna (L’Emily di 

Shelley). Firenze. G. C. Sansoni, 1936. Pp. 242. 

A descendant of another branch of Emilia Viviani’s family tells for the 
first time from the Italian point of view the story of Shelley’s most at- 
tractive “soul-mate.” From the Shelley family papers she publishes for the 
first time all but one of Emilia’s extant letters, and from Italian sources 
she adds materially to available knowledge of Emilia’s family, her life 
after her marriage, the Convent of St. Anna where she was the “ poor cap- 
tive bird ” of Epipsychidion, and the brilliant, egregious Professor Pacchiani 
who made her acquainted with the Shelleys. The author’s use of her mate- 
rials is thoughtful and thorough, and her warm sympathy with her subject 
provides a fuller and juster picture than English readers have been able 
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to draw from the later letters and rather unfriendly Lodore of Mary Shelley, 

and the somewhat sniffish comments of Edward Dowden. (N.I. W.) 

Roy, P. N. Shelley’s Epipsychidion, a study. Calcutta. The 

Modern Publishing syndicate. Pp. 53. 

This is written with the benefit of new facts about the life of Teresa 

Viviani as given in Vita di una Donna by E. Viviani della Robbia, Florence, 

1936. But the main part of the essay has little to do with these facts. Mr. 

Roy has offered an interpretation of Shelley’s poem largely in terms of the 

psychological conditions aroused by the lovely Teresa. One of these is 

terror, an emotion that the author finds unusually prominent in Shelley’s 

poetry. Emilia’s “beauty is terrible because it suggests for the lover the 

| tragic menace of life, or rather the threatening sense of life.” Again, in his 

attitude toward Emilia, Shelley mingles ideal sentiment with flesh and 

blood passion. The poem thus becomes an expression of “ carnationed 

idealism,” in contrast to the rigid asceticism of Dante in his expression of 
love. (C.D. T.) 

The unextinguished hearth: Shelley and his contemporary critics. 
Edited with a critical introduction by Newman Ivey White. 
Durham, N. C. Duke Univ. Press. Pp. 28 + 369. 

Rev. H. B. Charlton in Manchester Guardian May 20, p. 7; in TLS Aug. 
20, p. 544; by E. N. Walton in N June 25, p. 731-2; by L. Verkoren in ESt 
20 (1938). 228-30; by Geo. L. Marsh in MP 386 (1938). 217-9. 

Professor White has collected every item mentioning Shelley published 
during Shelley’s lifetime. The sheer bulk of this criticism (two hundred 
and forty notices in eighty-three books and periodicals over a period of seven 
years) leads us to abandon as untenable the traditional position that the 
poet was neglected by his contemporaries. In his introduction the editor 
undertakes to explain the attitude of Shelley’s reviewers, who, though 
nurtured in Pope and orthodoxy, were not, contrary to popular belief, con- 
sistently unfavorable. Few critics, as a matter of fact, were blind to Shelley’s 
poetic genius; but his work was treated only secondarily as literature. The 
British press during Shelley’s productive years was still jittery over the 
French Revolution, and obsessed by manifold fears——moral, theological, 
and political. Among the iconoclasts Shelley alone represented everything 
abhorrent to the conservative journalists who determined critical standards. 
In view of the boldness of his heterodox principles it is strange that Shelley 
ever had a favorable press. Yet of the thirty articles which reveal decided 
opinion, Professor White finds only sixteen unfriendly. Though one or two 
minor items have escaped the editor’s dragnet, this volume may be re- 
garded as a definitive edition of critical Shelleyana. It proves conclusively 
that criticism of the poet’s work was dictated not from a consideration of 
its merits as poetry, but of its social import. Shelley was not ignored. He 
was recognized as an authentic voice, but he was feared. (B.A. B.) 

Verkoren, Lucas. A study of Shelley’s Defence of Poetry. Its 
origin, textual history, sources and significance. Amsterdam, 
1937. Pp. 163. 

Rev. by D. G. von der Vat in ESt 20 (1938). 87-8. 

This Dutch doctoral dissertation fairly fulfills the claims of its title. It 
provides a full and intelligent collection of the known facts on all four 
points without adding anything particularly original by way of criticism. Too 


9 
~ 
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much stress seems to be laid upon the original “ polemic” intention of the 
author and upon the use of parallels to show Shelley’s indebtedness to his 
various sources. The indebtedness exists and is demonstrable on a priori 
grounds with parallel passages, many of which are so lacking in verbal 
parallelism as to emphasize more the freedom with which the sources were 
used than the author's indebtedness. Incidentally Verkoren appears to have 
overlooked one of the most significant parallels—the march of human free- 
dom and the imagination in A Philosophical View of Reform. (N.I.W.) 
Verkoren, Lucas. A note on the Shelley bibliography. 1908-1922. 

ESt. 20 (1938). 61. 

White, Newman I. Unpublished letters. TLS Sept. 10, p. 584. 
Smith, S. Murphy, James. Some plagiarisms of Sydney Smith. 

RES 14 (1938). 199-205. 

Southey. Brown, Wallace Cable. Robert Southey and the Eng- 

lish interest in the Near East. ELH 5 (1938). 218-224. 

Wilson, J. Strout, Alan Lang. “Christopher North” on Tenny- 

son. RES 14 (1938). 428-39. 

A defence of John Wilson’s criticism of Tennyson from the strictures of 
Professor Lounsbury. 

Wordsworth, William. Ashton, Helen. William and Dorothy. 

London. Collins. 

Rev. TLS. Aug. 20, p. 541. 

Fictional biography. 

Bradford, Curtis B. Wordworth’s White Doe of Rylstone and 

related poems. MP 36 (1938). 59-70. 

An excellent study of Wordsworth’s deliberate attempt to find success in 
the mode of the antiquarian romanticists. Reveals the poet’s debt to 
Whitaker's History of Craven. 

Brewster, Paul G. The influence of the popular ballad on Words- 

worth’s poetry. SP 35 (1938). 588-612. 

Shows that Wordsworth, although he did not have the “ instinctive ballad 
feeling,” was influenced in various ways. “ The greatest influence, and the 
one most readily apparent, is that of ballad stanza form, meter, and rhyme.” 

Christensen, F. The date of Wordsworth’s “ The Birth of Love.” 

MLN 53 (1938) . 280-2. 

Dates the composition of Wordsworth’s unique undergraduate poem 
“before 1791.” 

Curry, Kenneth. Uncollected translations of Michaelangelo by 

Wordsworth and Southey. RES 14 (1938). 193-9. 

Daniel, R. W. The publication of the “ Lyrical Ballads.” MLR 

33 (1938) . 406-410. 

Raises the question whether the Lyrical Ballads were ever actually pub- 
lished by Joseph Cottle at Bristol. 

Evans, B. Ifor. Unacknowledged sonnet by Wordsworth. TLS 

Mar. 12, p. 172. 
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Evans, B. Ifor. Variants in Wordsworth’s Poems 1807. TLS June 
13, p. 494. 

Grierson, Sir H. J.C. Milton and Wordsworth. New York, 1937. 
Macmillan. 
Rev. by Denis Saurat in RES 14 (1938). 225-28; by George Williamson 

in MP 36 (1938). 77. 

Hartman, Herbert. Wordsworth’s “Lapland Night.” RES 14 
(1938) . 189-92. 

Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, 1806-1820. Ed. E. 
de Selincourt. Oxford, 1937. Clarendon. 
Rev. by R. D. Havens in MLN 53 (1938). 395-6. 

Potter, George Reuben. Wordsworth, and the Traité Elémentaire 
de Chemie of Lavoisier. PQ 17 (1938). 312-6. 

Sanderlin, George. The influence of Milton and Wordsworth on 
the early Victorian sonnet. ELH 5 (1938). 225-251. 
Selincourt, Ernest de. Emile Legouis and Wordsworth. Etudes 

Anglaises 2 (1938) . 258-63. 
———. The early Wordsworth. English Association Pamphlet. 
1936. 
Rev. by Arthur Beatty in MLN 53 (1938). 546. 
“Our noisy years.” TLS Nov. 12, p. 725. 
“Senex.” Wordsworth: “The light that never was.” N&Q 175 
(1938) . 130-1. 
Smith, James. Wordsworth: a preliminary survey. Scrutiny 7 
(1938) . 33-55. 
Strachan, L. R. M. Wordsworth: sense of smell. N&Q 174 (1938). 
48-9, 68, 124. 
Wordsworth’s copy of Modern Painters. N&Q 173 (1937). 








366, 409. 
Strout, Alan Lang. A critic of Wordsworth. TLS July 16, pp. 
479-80. 





(see DeQuincey). 

Wordsworth versus Brougham. N&Q 174 (1938). 381-3. 
Sutton, Denys. Unpublished letters from Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont to the Wordsworths. N&Q 175 (1938). Sept. 3, 
pp. 146-9. 

Two unpublished letters from Joseph Farington, R. A., 
to Sir George Beaumont, Bt. N&Q 175 (1938). Sept. 3, 








pp. 165-8. 
Weaver, Bennett. Wordsworth: forms and images. SP 35 (1938). 
433-45. 


An important study of Wordsworth’s mind and art. 
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Wells, John Edwin. Lyrical Ballads, 1800: cancel leaves. PMLA 
53 (1938) . 207-29. 
Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads, 1820. PQ 17 (1938). 398- 
402. 
Willoughby, L. A. Wordsworth in Germany. In German studies 
presented to F. G. Fiedler, pp. 432-58. (See German). 
Important. It shows Wordsworth’s indifference to Germany and _ his 


essential insularity. 


Winwar, Frances (see Coleridge) . 


FRENCH 
(By André Lévéque) 


1. GENERAL 


Allevy, M. A. La mise en scene en France dans la premiére moitié 
du dix-neuviéme siecle. Edition critique d’une mise en scéne 
romantique. 2 vols. Paris. Droz. 

Ambriére, Francis. Marie Dorval et Jules Sandeau. RF 17. 6 
(1937) . 620-9. 

With hitherto unpublished letters of Marie Dorval, whom the author 
considers typical of the feminine ideal about 1830. 

Carnahan, D. H. The romantic debate in the French daily Press 
of 1809. PMLA 53 (1938). 475-501. 

Shows the skirmishes preceding the Romantic battle. 

Dussane. Mars et Dorval. RHeb 47. 4 (1938). 174-205. 

Rachel. RHeb 47. 4 (1938). 335-349, 448-463. 

Evans, D. O. Le drame moderne a Il’époque romantique. Paris. 
Presses universitaires. 

Une supercherie littéraire: le Werther francais de Pierre 
Leroux. RLC 18 (1938). 312-325. 

Jackson, Joseph. Louise Colet et ses amis littéraires. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. Pp. 388. 

Rev. in French review 11. 6 (1938). 500-502. 

Levy, Paul. Les romantiques frangais et la langue allemande. RG 
29 (1938) . 225-252. 

Studies the knowledge of German language and literature among the 
chief French romantic writers. 


Nemésio, Vitorino. Relacoes francesas do romantismo portugues. 
Coimbra, 1936. Pp. 180. 
Rev. by Le Gentil in RLC 18 (1938). 229-234, 
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Rouge, J. Quelques aspects du romantisme allemand & la lumiére 
des publications frangaises récentes. RG 29 (1938). 11-23. 
A study based on the articles devoted to German romanticism in Les 
Cahiers du Sud (May-June 1937) and on the work of M. Béguin: L’éme 
romantique et le réve. 
Wogue, Jules. Grandes ombres du passé: Mademoiselle Mars. 
RF 18 (1938). 389-402, 457-471. 


2. Srupies or AUTHORS 


Balzac. Stevenson, North. Paris dans la Comédie Humaine de 
Balzac. Paris. Courville. 

Chateaubriand. Brun, A. Chateaubriand et la Provence. Aix- 

en-Provence. Imprimerie universitaire. 
Rev. by G. Collas in RHL 45 (1938). 107-108. 

Duchemin, Marcel. Chateaubriand. Essais de critique et d’histoire 
littéraire. Paris, 1938. Vrin. 

Rev. by P. Hazard in RLC 18 (1938). 728. 

Glaesener, Henri. Chateaubriand et Ballanche. RHL 45 (1938). 
233-242, 

Le Gentile, G. Filinto Elysio, traducteur de Chateaubriand. RLC 
18 (1938). 83-101. 

Letessier, Fernand. Chateaubriand et la Trappe. RHL 45 (1938). 
64-8. 

Levaillant, Maurice. Chateaubriand et Mme de Custine. Lettres 
inédites. RDM 8. 43 (1938). 158-182. 

Maurois, André. Chateaubriand et son temps. RHeb. 47.3 (1938) . 
135-176, 284-309, 420-455; 4. 37-64, 152-173, 302-334, 404-447, 
560-587; 5. 55-75, 154-178, 308-326, 437-480; 6. 56-84, 190-211. 
Course given at the Société des Conférences. In this lively biographical 

study, M. Maurois places his emphasis upon the complexity and instability 
of Chateaubriand, the contradictions and conflicts of his nature, until the 
day when Chateaubriand found peace “non dans la vie réelle, mais dans 
l’image de sa vie qu'il avait, par les Mémoires, dessinée pour la postérité.” 

Outrey, Amédée. Etude critique des documents sur le séjour de 
Chateaubriand a Athenes. RHL 45 (1938). 181-191. 

Pommier, Jean. Le cycle de Chactas. RLC 18 (1938) . 604-629. 

Alex. Dumas. Smith, F. P. Un conte fantastique chez Irving, 
Borel et Dumas pére. RLC 18 (1938). 334-346. 

Th. Gautier. Mahieu, Robert. Le théatre de Théophile Gautier. 
PMLA 53 (1938). 244-285. 

Weiss, Edith. Natur und Landschaft bei Théophile Gautier. Diss. 
Wiirzburg, 1937. Becker. 
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Hugo. George, Albert J. Early American criticism of Victor Hugo. 
French review 11. 4 (1938). 287-293. 

Hofmannsthal, H. von. Essai sur Victor Hugo. Traduit de I’alle- 
mand par Maria Ley-Deutsch. Paris, 1937. Droz. 

Rev. by G. Bianquis in RG 29 (1938). 422. 

Joubin, André. Une visite & Victor Hugo en 1839. RDM 8. 42 
(1937) . 865-9. 

La Force, duc de. A propos de Ruy Blas. RDM 8. 45 (1938). 
937-940. 

Michaux, F. A travers les ceuvres de Victor Hugo. Originales, 
préoriginales, éditions fictives, ete. BBibl. (1938). janvier, 
19-24; avril, 176-182; juillet, 325-8; aout-septembre, 388-90. 

Peter, René. Victor Hugo et ’Académie. MF 282 (1937) . 309-22. 

Spiegelberg, W. E. Einheit und Vielheit bei Victor Hugo. Diss. 
Lengerich, 1937. Lengerischer Handelslsdr. 

Vandérem, F. Victor Hugo: William Shakespeare. BBibl. (1938). 
janvier, 1-5. 

Lamartine. Derieux, H. Lamartine raconté par ceux qui l’ont vu 
(Lettres, Mémoires, Documents, etc.). Paris. Stock. Pp. 
344. 

Fleuriot de Langle. Madame Lucien Bonaparte chez Lamartine 
et Victor Hugo (Lettres et Documents inédits). RF 18 
(1938) . 317-335. 

Grillet, Claudius. La Bible dans Lamartine. Lyon. Vitte. Pp. 
408. 

Guillemin, Henri. Le Centenaire de La Chute d’un ange. Lettres 
et Documents inédits. RF 18 (1938). 42-59, 204-18. 
Michaud-Lapeyre, Marie Rose. Itinéraire des sites lamartiniens de 
Savoie. Chambéry, 1937. Dardel. 
Rev. by E. Magne in MF 282 (1938). 127. 

Ragg, L. M. Madame de Lamartine et sa famille anglaise. RLC 
18 (1938). 630-65. 

Sperco, Willy. Lamartine et son domaine en Orient. RF 18 (1938) . 
467-86. 

Tronchon, H. Lamartine au Brésil. RCC 39 (1938) . 64-76, 211-20. 

Sainte Beuve. Sainte-Beuve et l’Académie de Lausanne. Chronique 
des cours sur Port-Royal. Paris. 1937. Droz. 

Rev. by E. Magne in MF 283 (1938). 406-409. 


Combe, Thomas. Sainte-Beuve et les poétes anglais. Bordeaux. 
Delmas. 
Rev. by J. Pommier in RLC 18 (1938). 749-753. 

Sainte-Beuve. Port-Royal, le cours de Lausanne (1837-8), publié 
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sur le manuscrit de Chantilly par J. Pommier. Premiére 

partie: le Texte. Paris, 1937. Droz. Pp. 24+ 649. 

Rev. by R. Bray in RHL 45 (1938). 108-111; by E. Magne in MF 283 
(1938). 409-410. 

Souza, Robert de. Le cas Delille et Sainte-Beuve. MF 287 (1938). 
99-118. 

Sand. Adam, Antoine. Le secret de l’aventure vénitienne. La 
vérité sur Sand et Musset. Paris. Perrin. 

Pailleron, Marie Louise. La jeunesse de George Sand. RDM 47 
(1938) . 365-90, 664-83. 

Stael, de. Pange, comtesse Jean de. Auguste-Guillaume Schlegel 
et Mme de Staél, d’aprés des documents inédits. Paris. 
Albert. Pp. 649. 

Rev. by J. Rouge in RG 29 (1938). 302-304. 

Stendhal. Arbelet, P. Louason ou les Perplexités amoureuses de 
Stendhal. Paris. Arthaud. 

Levin, Harry. La citadelle de Parme: Stendhal et Benvenuto 
Cellini. RLC 18 (1938). 346-50. 

Wurm, Johanna. Die Kunstanschauung von Beyle-Stendhal. Diss. 
Bottrop. Posberg. 

Vigny. Leclercq, Clémenceau J. L’inspiration biblique dans 
lceuvre de Vigny. These. Aix-Marseille, 1937. 

Schweitzer, A. Die Darstellungskunst in A. de Vignys historischem 
Roman Cing-Mars. Diss. Emsdetten. Lechte. 

Weil, H. M. Sur les vers 65-66 du Moise d’Alfred de Vigny. RHL 
45 (1938). 245-6. 


GERMAN 
(Compiled by R. T. Ittner. Comment by R. T.I. and E. H. Zeydel) 


1. GENERAL 


Bach, Rudolf. Tragik und Grosse der deutschen Romantik. Munich. 

Duncker & Humblot. Pp. 142. 

Although the work of Rudolph Bach is only a modest pamphlet of some 
140 pages and does not claim to be a full account or even a compressed 
synopsis of its subject in the usual sense, yet it succeeds remarkably well 
in giving a true picture of German Romanticism as a whole. For it over- 
looks no important problem of the subject and takes into due account 
essential questions of the relationship of the non-literary arts, such as music 
and painting, to the Romantic movement. Even when Bach seems to lose 
himself in details—as in his anaylsis of Brentano’s “ Friihlingsschrei eines 
Knechts ”—it turns out in the end that he is serving the larger purpose of 
shedding light upon Romanticism. His conception of the movement is 
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surprisingly broad and not in harmony with that of many specialists. This 
prompts him to include Hélderlin, Kleist, Goethe and even Beethoven in his 
discussion. We do not wish to criticise him for this latitudinarianism, which 
may be defended from the point of view of the general treatment and spirit. 
One feature of the book is to be commended in particular. We refer to its 
clarity of style and its success in making that style conform to the subject- 
matter under discussion. A literary movement of a century or more ago 
should never be treated in the jargon of our own nerve-jangled era of 
trouble and transition. As for the “tragedy” of Romanticism, we would 
call it not a tragedy of futility or frustration, but rather one of fragmentary 
incompleteness—a hallmark of all human striving to achieve the infinite. 
However, “tragedy” may not be the right word at all for a movement 
which has given such noble expression to so many fine aspects of a national 


soul. (E. H. Z.) 


Betteridge, H. T. The Romantic Spirit in Germany. German 


Life and Letters 3 (1938) . 12-24. 
Betteridge sees “ barrenness ” and “ futility” in Romanticism, and tries 
to explain those qualities. 


Brauer, Walter. Geschichte des Prosabegriffs von Gottsched bis 


zum Jungen Deutschland. Frankfurt a. M. Diesterweg. 

Pp. vii + 161. 

In this clear and thorough study, Brauer presents the very gradual 
acknowledgment of prose as a full-fledged means of literary expression. 
Romantic theory and practice played an important role in this develop- 
ment. (R.T.I.) 


Briefe deutscher Romantiker. Herausgegeben von Willi A. Koch. 


Leipzig. Dieterichsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 

There are enough collections of the letters of Romanticists published for 
the world of scholarship. The present compilation serves a different purpose, 
being a harvest of materially interesting and stylistically distinguished 
letters of the generation which gave German literature its stamp between 
1800 and 1820 and its direction for much longer. Some thirty collections 
of correspondence were drawn upon, and all the important figures, as well 
as many lesser lights, are represented. The wisdom of dividing the letters 
into two distinct sections, one for the Older Romanticists and the other 
for the younger group seems questionable and _ tradition-bound, because 
each section leads to the same chronological terminus—1820—and because 
a figure like Tieck, for instance, belongs to both categories from more than 
one point of view. Such masters of the art of letter-writing as the two 
Schlegel brothers and Caroline, Brentano, Arnim and Savigny are well 
represented. Many phases of their lives and interests come to the fore. As 
a personal, concrete introduction to German Romanticism the book is to be 
warmly recommended. It will serve that purpose better than many an 
abstract tractate. (E. H. Z.) 


German Studies Presented to H. G. Fiedler. Oxford. Clarendon. 


This collection offers an excellent general article on Novali’s poetry (22 
pages), by R. Peacock, as well as good studies of particular matters in 
Jean Paul (15 pages), by H. C. Deneke, and Wackenroder (30 pages), by A. 
Gillies. 
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Harnisch, Kathe. Deutsche Malererzihlungen. Berlin. Junker & 
Diinnhaupt. Pp. 108. 

Twelve reproductions of paintings. 

As the sub-title “Die Art des Sehens bei Heinse, Tieck, Hoffmann, 
Stifter und Keller” indicates, Dr. Harnisch is more interested in the 
writers’ manner of observing the outside world than in their narratives 
dealing with painters. Even this, however, is not always kept strictly in 
mind. (R. T. I.) 

Internationale Torschungen zur deutschen Literaturgeschichte. 
Julius Petersen zum 60. Geburtstag. Leipsic. Quelle & 
Meyer. 

Korff’s contribution, “ Die Romantisierung des Humanitiitsideals,” (pp. 
23-38) is a clear and enlightening contrast of the Classic and Romantic con- 
ceptions of religion. It is an excerpt from the forthcoming third volume of 
his Geist der Goethezcit. Viétor’s “ Hélderlins Liebeselegie ” (pp. 127-58) 
is a most penetrating anaylsis and interpretation of Menons Klagen um 
Diotima. Cysarz is represented with “ Eichendorff und der Mythos” (pp. 
159-74). 

Kahn, Ludwig W. Social Ideas in German Literature 1770-1830. 
New York. Columbia University. Pp. 108. 

Kahn’s study is readable and important. “Social ideas” is interpreted 
by him as the relationship of the individual to society—society actual or 
hoped for, depending on the poet discussed. 

Kainz, Friedrich. Die Sprachpsychologie der deutschen Romantik. 
Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie 143 (1938). 317 ff. 

Die Sprachisthetik der Jiingeren Romantik. DVLG 16 

(1938) . 219-57. 

Rouge, J. Quelques aspects du romantisme allemand & la lumiére 
de publications frangaises récentes. RG 29 (1938). 11-23. 
This article contains good reviews of those three very important books 
in French of 1937: Cahiers du Sud. Numéro spécial: Le Romantisme alle- 
mand. Paris. José Corti. Pp. 444; Sauzin, Louis. Adam-Heinrich Miiller 
(1779-1829), sa vie et son oeuvre. Paris. Les Presses modernes. Pp. 662; 
and Béguin, Albert. L’déme romantique et le réve. Paris. Corti. 2 vols. 

Tymms, Ralph. Romanticism in Germany. German Life and 
Letters 2 (1938). 140-9. 
Calling the writers of Romanticism 
phaulasy, of discordant passions and chaotic feeling,” Tymms finds that the 


‘creatures of impulse and disordered 


movement produced “‘more or less grotesque results.” 
Volkmann, Ernst. Zwischen Romantik und Biedermeier. D. L. 
eilhe Selbstzeugnisse. 11. Leipsic. clam. 
Reihe Selbstzeugr 11. Leipsic. Reclar 


2. Srupres oF AUTHORS 


von Arnim. Kluckhohn, Paul. Dramen von Clemens Brentano 
und Ludwig Achim von Arnim. D. L. Reihe Romantik. 21. 
Leipsic. Reclam. 
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Kluckhohn, Paul. Dramen von Ludwig Achim von Arnim und 

Joseph Freiherrn von Eichendorff. D. L. Reihe Romantik. 

22. Leipsic. Reclam. 

Lenz, Heinz-Uffo. Das Volkserlebnis bei Ludwig Achim von Arnim. 

Germanische Studien 200. Berlin. Ebering. Pp. 165. 

Lenz has faithfully collected the evidence for his study from Arnim’s 
life, thoughts, and works. There is, however, little penetrating interpreta- 
tion. 

Brentano. See Arnim, 1. 

Eichendorff. See Arnim, 2. 

Bianchi, Lorenzo. Italien in Eichendorffs Dichtung. Eine Unter- 
suchung. Bologna. Nicola Zanichelli. 

It required an Italian—the professor of German literature in Bologna— 
to write this illuminating book on Eichendorff. Like many of his contem- 
poraries, Eichendorff never actually saw Italy. He owed his knowledge of 
it chiefly to Goethe’s writings, his own brother Wilhelm and the Veits. 
At first, in Ahnung und Gegenwart, Italy connoted little more to him than 
vague southern sensualism. But in Das Marmorbild and the subsequent works 
this concept is vastly broadened and deepened to embrace the character- 
istic Venus-Virgin dualism (paganism versus Catholicism) which becomes 
the touchstone of Eichendorff’s philosophy thereafter. Externally he seems 
to have been influenced by Brentano and Happel. Professor Bianchi’s little 
monograph is a model of perspicuity and intelligence. (E. H. Z.) 

Cysarz, H. See under Internationale Forschungen, etc. (General) . 
Wehrli, R. Eichendorffs Erlebnis und Gestaltung der Sinnenwelt. 

Frauenfeld, Leipsic. Huber. Pp. 279. 

Goérres. Theunissen, G.H. Vom Wesen des rheinischen Journalisten. 

Dichtung u. Volkstum 39 (1938). 51-60. 

Treats Gérres and Heine as individuals rather than as aspects of the 
nature of the rhenish journalist. 


Grimm. Ipsen, Gunther. Dass deutsche Altertum. Zeitschrift 
des Vereins fiir Volkskunde 9 (1938). 34-51. 
. Jakob Grimms Begriff des Deutschen. Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsche Bildung 14 (1938) . 301-10. 

Giinderrode. Wilhelm, Richard. Die Giinderrode. Frankfurt 
a.M. Societats-Vlg. Pp. 165. 


An excellent book on the personality and the importance of this intrigu- 
ing figure. Extremely well written. 


Heinse. Leitzmann, A. Wilhelm Heinse in Zeugnissen seiner Zeit- 
genossen. Jena. Frommann. Pp. 71. 
Hoffmann. Hewett-Thayer, Harvey W. E. T. A. Hoffmann and 
Religious Faith. GR 13 (1938). 274-83. 
Hewett-Thayer convinces us that Hoffmann’s interest in religion was not 
so meager as is usually believed. 


—~—— 
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Koziol, H. E. T. A. Hoffmanns Die Elixire des Teufels und M. G. 

Lewis’ The Monk. GRM 26 (1938) . 167-70. 

Pankalla, G. Karl Wilhelm Contessa und E. T. A. Hoffmann. 

Wiirzburg. Triltsch. Pp. 76. 

Hélderlin. Beissner, Friedrich. Zum Ho6lderlin-Text. Dichtung 

u. Volkstum 39 (1938) . 330-8. 

Ein neues Gedicht aus Hélderlins Spatzeit. Dichtung u. 

Volkstum 39 (1938). 341-5. 

Gaastra, S. A. M. Das Problem der Ethik in Hélderlins Welt- 

anschauung. DVLG 16. 353-75. 

Gaastra discusses the difficulties offered by a study of Hdélderlin’s theories 
of ethics. He does not attempt to give a comprehensive solution. 

Hegel, Erwin. Holderlin und der christliche Erlésungsgedanke. 

Bonn. Scheur. Pp. 116. 

With admirable clarity and logic Hegel convincingly presents a stimulating 
and enlightening study on Hdlderlin. He does not try to prove that Hélder- 
lin was either Christian or non-Christian in his entire Weltanschauung. But 
he successfully shows that Hélderlin, toward the end of his sane life, came 
to a complete understanding of the Christian doctrine of salvation, and that 
it meant a satisfying conclusion to his quest for the meaning of life. 
ch: F. 5) 

Peacock, Ronald. Hélderlin. London. Methuen. 

Rev. in TLS Dec. 31, p. 826 (a notable review-article). An excellent 
English biography of the German poet. 

Vietor. See under Internationale Forschungen, etc. (General) . 
Jean Paul. Samtl. Werke. Hist.-Krit. Ausgabe. Abt. 1. Bd. 16. 

Weimar. Bohlau. 

Deneke, H. C. See under German Studies, etc. (General) . 
Kleist. Brott, K. Heinrich von Kleists Kampf fiir die deutsche 

Freiheit und sein Tod “ zur rechten Zeit,” in neuzeitlicher 

Betrachtung. Leipsic. Klein. Pp. 51. 

Haupt, Gunther. Der Empoérer. Das Leben Heinrich von Kleists. 

Berlin. Haude & Spener. Pp. 277. 

Haupt’s attitude toward Kleist is indicated by the title of his biography 
in which he treats the personality rather than the literary activities of the 
Romantic dramatist. 


Jahrbuch der Kleist-Gesellschaft 1933-37. Edited by Georg Minde- 
Pouet and Julius Petersen. Berlin. Weidmann. 1937. Pp. 
263. 

Rosenthal, B. Heinrich von Kleist und Stanislaw Wyspianski. 
Krakow. Gebethuer & Wolff. Pp. 290. 

Rouge, J. Quelques aspects du génie de Kleist dans sa Penthésilée. 
RG 29 (1938). 113-32. 
A stimulating article examining the weak and the strong features of 

Penthesilea and showing how they are determined by Kleist’s nature. 
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Runge, Ph. O. Forsthoff, E. Runges Schriften, Fragmente, Briefe. 
Berlin. Vorwerk. Pp. 706. 

This is a most welcome new edition of the material which Daniel Runge 

edited in 1840-41. The earlier edition, which is almost impossible to ob- 

tain, is shortened only by the omission of a few letters and diary entries. 


CTL) 


Weigand, Hermann J. Das Motiv des Vertrauens im Drama Hein- 
richs von Kleist. Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht. 
30 (1938) . 233-45. 

Weigand works out completely the importance of the role this motif 
plays in Kleist’s works. 

Wolff, Hans M. Kleists Amazonenstaat im Lichte Rousseaus. 
PMLA 53 (1938) . 189-206. 

In view of the space Wolff devotes to showing the parallelism between 
Rousseau’s idea of the state and Kleist’s portrayal of the Amazon state, it 
is a bit misleading that he does not emphasize more strongly the tremendous 
differences between Rousseau and Kleist. (R. T. I.) 

Schlegel, A. W. Kainz, Friedrich. August Wilhelm Schlegel und 
die deutsche Sprache. Dichtung u. Volkstum 39 (1938). 
261-80. 

Kainz collects Schlegel’s various statements that show his gradually 
growing admiration for the German language. 

Schlegel, Friedrich. Feifel, Rosa. Die Lebensphilosophie Fried- 
rich Schlegels und ihr verborgener Sinn. Bonn. Hanstein. 
Pp. 140. 

Krisenjahre der Friihromantik. Briefe aus dem Schlegelkreis. 
Herausgegeben von Josef Korner. Zweiter Band. Brinn, 
Wien, Leipzig. Verlag Rudolf M. Rohrer. 


Last year in these columns we noticed the appearance of the first volume 
of Professor Joseph Kérner’s Krisenjahre, volume 1. Late in 1937 the second 
volume of this monumental collection of letters came out. Since, like the 
first, it contains only texts, while the commentary is reserved for the third 
and last volume to appear late in 1938 or early in 1939, no final attempt at 
criticism can be made. In its stead only a brief description of the contents 
may be essayed. The volume contains in about 550 pages some 250 letters 
(Nos. 321 to 597), in addition to eleven supplementary letters to be inter- 
calated at various points in the two volumes. The documents as a whole 
date from 1809 to 1844. The year 1809 is best represented, and the majority 
of letters were written before 1820. In fact, all those dated later than 1814 
are somewhat arbitrarily relegated to a 250-page “ Appendix” (Aus der 
Spitzeit der deutschen Romantik). A chronological table of all the letters 
in the two volumes reveals a vast number of correspondents, many of those 
prominent in volume 1 being well represented. Eight portraits and sixteen 
facsimiles of letters of various writers adorn the volume. The latter are all 
relegated to the back of the volume. No unified body of thought can, of 
course, be expected from a mass of over six hundred letters written by 
scores of correspondents over a period of many years, even though they all 
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represent the same general trend of thought and philosophy of life. In a 
broader sense, however, there is a certain homogeneousness which is not lost 
in the welter of trivialities, ephemeral experiences and personal allusions. 
It will be left to the historians of German intellectual life of the Romantic 
era to sift and exploit them. But, as difficult and exacting as their task 
will be, they will deserve no greater meed of praise than does Professor 
Kérner, who alone has made the appraisal possible. We may look forward 
with keen interest to his final crowning volume, which will contain the 
commentary. It is safe to say that this will be a rich mine of information. 
(E. H. Z.) 
Veltrup, Josef. Friedrich Schlegel und die jiidische Geistigkeit. 
ZDK 52 (1938). 401-14. 
Somewhat colored along the lines of the official German attitude toward 
the Jews. 
Tieck, Dorothea. Winter, J. W. Dorothea Tiecks Macbeth- 
Uebersetzung. Berlin. Elsner. Pp. 113. 
Tieck, Ludwig. Gillies, A. Ludwig Tiecks Initiation into Spanish 
Studies. MLR 33 (1938). 396-401. 
Gillies interestingly presents the personal inspiration and encouragement 
Tieck received in pursuing his study of Spanish literature. 
Wackenroder, Wilhelm Heinrich. Werke und Briefe. Berlin. 
Schneider. Pp. 599. 
Zeydel, Edwin H. Ludwig Tieck und das Biedermeier. GRM 26 
(1938) . 352-8. 
Zeydel shows that various Biedermeier characteristics are to be found in 
Tieck’s later works. 
Uhland. Kohlschmidt, Werner. Ludwig Uhland, Zeitromantiker 
und Zeittrager. ZfdB 14 (1938). 22-32. 
A worthwhile general article pointing out the typically German ele- 
ments in Uhland’s feelings and style. 


ITALIAN 


(By Domenico Vittorini) 


1. GENERAL 


Bertinatti, Giuseppe. Lettere di Giuseppe Bertinatti a Vincenzo 
Gioberti (1834-1852). Vol. 4. Pp. 18-+ 187. Roma. 1937. 
Vittoriano. 

This is the fourth volume containing letters by distinguished Italians to 
Gioberti. It is published by the Royal Institute for the history of the 
Risorgimento in a series called “ Fonti.” The letters herein contained help 
our knowledge of the historical background of Romanticism through the 
energetic figure of Gioberti, his contacts and ideas. 

Bertoni, Giulio. Le origini della poesia romanza nel pensiero dei 
romantici tedeschi. Romana 2 (1938). 199-208, 
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A clear analysis and presentation of the theory entertained by Diez, Herder, | Sism 
Wolf, and Grimm about the origin of Romance poetry. These romantic 
scholars stressed the presence of the “people” in the formation of neo- 
Latin poetry and hence excluded the influence that Latin tradition exercised 
on the new poetry. For this reason they had recourse to the naive popular 
inspiration and to that poetic afflatus so generally connected with Roman- 


ticism. ) 

Corsano, Antonio. II pensiero religioso italiano dall’umanesimo al 
giurisdizionalismo. Bari. 1937. Laterza. Pp. 182. 

The book aims at destroying the fable of the pagan character of Italian 


humanism from Ficino, Pico and Pomponazzi to Vico and Giannone. The 
analysis of the attitude towards religion of the last two men brings us face 

to face with the Romantic movement whose essence was a revaluation of the 

basic threads that weave the pattern of human history. Both Vico and } Alfie 
Giannone in the 18th century exercise their analysis on religion that they 
considered an instinct and one of the original aspects of the human spirit 
such as the poetical, economic, political, and moral. The present study is 
conducted pirncipally on Vico’s Scienza Nuova, De Uno and De Constanzia 


as well as on Giannone’s [storia Civile, Triregne and Professione di Fede. 
Raya, Gino. Storia della Letteratura Italiana. Milano-Genova. 
“Dante Alighieri” di Albrighi, Segatie C. Pp. 8 + 228. } 
This is the third volume of a well known history of literature by Gino 
Raya. It follows a more philosophical approach to the origin and nature Bare 


of Romanticism than is found in the average Italian treatment of the same 
subject. The author looks upon romanticism as a reaction to rationalism. He 
traces the Romantic movement back to minor figures of the 18th century. 
There is an illuminating chapter on Manzoni and one on Leopardi. 


Rodolico, Niccolo. Carlo Alberto negli anni di regno 1831-1843. 
Firenze. 1936. Le Monnier. Pp. 12 + 501. } 


Carlo Alberto and his political short-comings are here defended by a 
conservative author who, rather than openly acknowledging the wrongs done 
by the Italian ruler during the years 1831-1843, tries to excuse them by 
putting the responsibility on men who were around and under him. The 
political conduct of this prince of the House of Savoy, lamented by the 
followers of Romanticism that was more than a poetic creed, can anly be 
explained by the fact that Carlo Alberto became a liberal only when he was 
sure that he would be the only ruler to survive the many who headed the } Fosc 
various Italian states. Progressive men like Mazzini, and even Cavour, could 
not see eye to eye with a man who did not feel the beauty of the great 
adventure that was to transform Italy. 


Salata, F. and Rodolico, N. Lettere di Carlo Alberto a Federico 
Truchsess. Firenze. 1937. Le Monnier. Pp. 169. 


A collection of letters written by King Carlo Alberto to Count Truchsess 
of Waldburg, Prussian minister to Turin and to other Italian courts before 
1848. The editors have had access to the archives of two private families— Mes 
Waldburg and Robilant. The collection is of great help both in the 
understanding of the times and of the character of King Carlo Alberto. 
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Sismondi, G. C. Epistolario. Firenze. 1935. La Nuova Italia. 
Pp. 514. 


This is the second volume of the letters of the celebrated Swiss author of 
The Italian Republics. It includes letters from 1814 to 1823, the years in 
which Romanticism, in a strict and official sense, dawned in Italy. Although 
most letters refer to Napoleon’s activity, they were written while Sismondi 
was in Tuscany, and they reveal the Italy of those years as he saw it. We 
find in these letters the documentation of the political and economic life 
that was still under the effect of the anesthetic administered by the 
Restoration. 


2. Srupres oF AUTHORS 


Alfieri. Fubini, Mario. Vittorio Alfieri. Firenze. 1937. Sansoni. 
Pp. 372. 
This book grew out of articles previously published in the Giornale 
Storico della Letteratura Italiana. Fubini, reacting against those who claim 
that Alfieri’s greatness lies in his romantic life, shows that the poet’s great- 
ness rests on his literary work independent of his actions. Fubini stresses the 
“titanismo ” of Alfieri, that is, his titanic character which is always to be 
found, in spasmodic but sincere forms, in every act of his life as well as n 
every one of his tragedies. 
Baretti. Foresti, Arnaldo. Lettere vecchie del Baretti stampate 
nella Scelta delle lettere famigliari. Giornale Storico della 
Letteratura Italiana 111 (1938). 88-125. 


Comments on twenty letters, some of which had already appeared in the 
Frusta Letteraria. 


di Breme. Cian, Vittorio. Due incursioni archivistiche. Giornale 

Storico della Letteratura Italiana 111 (1938). 269-99. 

This article embodies explorations by Cian in the correspondence of 
Ludovico di Breme’s father with political figures and artists of his time. 
These letters are found in the Breme-Sartirana archives, now in possession 
of the Duke of Aosta, who allowed Cian to search for historical material. 
These letters illumine the intellectual formation of one of the makers of 
Italian Romanticism, Ludovico di Breme. 


Foscolo. Fubini, Mario. L’amicizia tra Ugo Foscolo e F. Lo- 
monaco. Giornale Storico della letteratura Italiana 110 
(1937) . 1-57. 


The poet’s youth is reviewed and studied through the fragments of 
Foscolo’s Romanzo autobiografico. The Diogene of the novel is here 
identified with Francesco Lomonaco, an exile form Naples, (to whom 
Foscolo was bound for a time by a warm friendship that Fubini was the 
first to stress. 


Messedaglia, Luigi. Dall’ upupa dei Sepolcri alle allodole delle 
Faville del Maglio. Verona. La Tipografia Veronese. Pp. 
230. 
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Santini, Emilio. Poesia e lingua nelle lezioni pavesi del Foscolo. 

Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana 110 (1937). 58- 

105. 

Presents Foscolo as the first of the nineteenth-century writers to pursue 
the ideal of a poetic prose as distinct from the “ rationalistic ” prose which 
was born out of French rationalism. Mazzini and Carducci are shown to 
have followed Fascolo. 

Gioberti. Bruni, Alessandro. Vincenzo Gioberti. Torino. 1937. 

Chiantore. Pp. 231. 

A review of Gioberti’s part in the period of the Risorgimento. 

Giordani. Giordani, Pietro. Lettere a cura di Giovanni Ferretti. 

Bari. 1937. Laterza. Two volumes. Pp. 318 and 336. 

Pietro Giordani was one of the leading literary figures of the years in 
which Romanticism waged a bitter war against Classicism. Although a 
classicist, his activities and attitudes illustrated in these letters (408 of 
them arranged chronologically) help us to acquire a more thorough idea 
about romanticism through a better knowledge of the time. The present 
edition is a critical one in that Ferretti has consulted the original manu- 
scripts. 

Leopardi. Bigongiari, Pietro. L’elaborazione della lirica leopardiana. 

Firenze. 1937. Le Monnier. Pp. 83. 

Reacting against the Crocean idea that poetry is intuition, the author 
attempts to show that Leopardi’s poetry is the result of poetical apprentice- 
ship characterized by a painstaking process of elaboration of the events of 
his daily life into a poetic form that transforms what is fleeting into the 
unchanging character of art. 

Borriello, Antonio. La visione della morte in Giacomo Leopardi. 

Napoli. 1937. A. Guida. 

Castagnoli, Carlo. Un carattere eroico. Roma. 1937. Formiggini. 

Pp. 159. 

While many critics have stressed the poetic quality of Leopardi’s tempera- 
ment, the author of his book deals with the moral temper of the man, thus 
rounding out the picture that we have formed of the great poet. To Castag- 
noli the human qualities and the stoic courage evidenced by Leopardi in 
his tragic life are not less pronounced than the artistic achievements of his 
genius. 

Giachini, Mario. La poesia del Leopardi fanciullo. Palermo. 1937. 

Trimarchi. Pp. 155. 

It is a study of the poems written by Leopardi up to 1811, that is to 
his thirteenth year. The author has had the privilege of searching the 
archives of the Leopardi family. His study and conclusions are very useful 
in presenting to us the cultural elements that contributed to the intellectual 
formation of the poet. 


Leopardi, Giacomo. Canti 
Laterza. Pp. 276. 
This is one of the volumes that make up the well-known collection 
Serittori d’Italia, published by Laterza. This edition is characterized by the 
fact that Leopardi’s Canti are given in the order desired by the poet. 
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Leopardi, Giacomo. Le Zibaldone. Milano. 1937. Mandadori. Pp. 
tal. 

The first volume of a critical edition based on the original manuscript, 
and edited by Francesco Fiova. 

Losacco, Michele. Indagini Leopardiane. Lanciano. 1937. Carabba. 

Pp. 354. 

This book deals with Leopardi’s philosophy as the background and the 
very substance of his poetry. One of the aims of the author is that of 
seeking the sources of Leopardi’s thought both in foreign authors, his con- 
temporaries, and in writers of the past. The book is made up of articles 
previously published between 1896 and 1936. 

Malagoli, Luigi. I] primo Leopardi. Adria. 1935. Tempo Nostro. 

Pp. 299. 

Tt deals with the early formation of the poet, with the forms assumed by 
his romanticism so dominated by the feeling of the futility of everything, 
and with an explanation of Leopardi’s gloom. The first part serves as a 
basis for a comment to Leopardi’s poems, a comment thus based on an 
intimate study of the poet’s inner life. 

Martinazzoli, Foleo. Momenti leopardiani. Milano. 1937. Edi- 

zioni Perseo. Pp. 72. 

A collection of five articles that have appeared in the journal Perseo. The 
book shows the reaction of Martinazzoli to the highly subpective poetry 
of Leopardi. 

De Rubertis, A. I] Tommaseo, il Leopardi e il Giordani. Rassegna 

storica del Risorgimento (February, 1938). 

A new study of the rivalry between Tommaseo and Leopardi, with new 
documents that shed a greater light on the problem. 

Manzoni. Calderaro, Giulia. Alessandro Manzoni e il mondo latino 

e greco. Firenze. 1937. La nuova Italia. Pp. 239. 

A book grown out of a doctor’s thesis in which the author stresses the 
classical traits of Manzoni’s temperament and art. These are traced back 
to the intimate contacts that he had with Latin and Greek literature. 

Chiurlo, B. Carneade, chi era costui? Giornale Storico della Lette- 

ratura Italiana 111 (1938). 157-161. 

This is a short article to show that in the well-known monologue of Don 
Abbondio in the “ Promessi Sposi” there is a note of humor and not of 
satire. The author offers a suggestion that Manzoni may have used as a 
source St. Augustine’s book Contra Academicos in which Carneades is 
mentioned very much in the same spirit as in Manzoni’s novel. 

Duse, Riccardo. I] romanzo di Manzoni, é opera di poesia o di 

oratoria? Ateneo. February, 1938. 

This is the outline of a lecture given by Professor Duse at the Ateneo 
of the city of Venice in which he defends the thesis of the poetic origin 
and quality of Manzoni’s novel I Promessi Sposi against the critics De 
Sanctis, Croce, Citanna, and Russo who would attribute to it a rhetorical 
genesis and growth. 


Flori, E. Breve carteggio di Sofia Trotti Manzoni, di Matilde ed 
3 
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Enrico Manzoni, del loro padre Alessandro. Rendiconti del 

Reale Istitute lombardo di scienze e lettere 71. 1. 

We have here a precious new bundle of letters that illuminate further the 
relations of Manzoni and his children. 

Fossi, Piero. La Lucia del Manzoni. Firenze. 1937. Sansoni. 

Pp. 287. 

An esthetic evaluation of one of the most elementary characters in Man- 
zoni’s novel I Promessi Sposi: that of Lucia. The author sees in Lucia one 
of Manzoni’s most perfect creations. There is also a chapter on Manzoni’s 
concept and use of language and another on Manzoni’s book La Morale 
Cattolica. There is also an appendix of the critical writings that Goethe 
dedicated to Manzoni. 

Prati. Cian, Vittorio. Fra le carte di Giovanni Prati. Nuova 

Antologia. November 16, 1937. January 15, 1938. 

Two illuminating articles by Vittorio Cian which show Prati as a man 
of letters and a patriot. 

Tommaseo. Tommaseo, Niccold. Diario intimo a cura di Raffaele 

Ciampini. Torino. Einaudi. Pp. 366. 

A diary of paramount importance for a better understanding of one of 
the most complex and tormented figures of Italian romanticism. The book 
is also valuable for a picture of the period of the Risorgimento. 


SPANISH 
(By Eduardo Neale-Silva) 


“ Azorin” (José Martinez Ruiz). Echeverria y el cristal (Para- 
bola). Repertorio Americano 35. 2 (1938). 29. 
Reprinted from La Prensa, Buenos Aires, Sept. 12, 1937. 

Balseiro, José A. Notas acerca de Bécquer. Revista Hispanica 
Moderna 4. 2 (1938). 97-104. 

Berrute, José J. Sarmiento. Bulletin of the Pan American Union 
72.9 (1938). 505-12. 

Bonet, Carmelo M. Sarmiento, hombre de letras. Nosotros 3. 30 
(1938) . 162-73. 

Canal Feijé6o, Bernardo. Escorzo del “ Doctor Montonero” (On 
Sarmiento). Sur 8. 47 (1938) . 57-63. 

Castro, Américo. En torno al Facundo de Sarmiento. Sur 8. 47 
(1938) . 26-3 

Coester, Alfred. Influences of the lyric drama of Metastasio on the 
Spanish romantic movement. Hispanic Review 6. 1 (1938). 
10-20. 

Durand, Luis. Visién de Sarmiento. Atenea, Affo 15, Tomo 53. 
159 (1938). 447-71. 
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Echagiie, Juan Pablo. El espiritu y la obra de Sarmiento. La 
Nacion, Sept. 11 (1938). Sec. 2. 2. 

Espinosa Bravo, Clodoaldo Alberto. Sarmiento. La Revista 
Americana de Buenos Aires 14-15. (1938). 83-98. 

Fernandez de Castro, José Antonio. Domingo del Monte, editor y 
corrector de las poesias de Heredia. Revista Cubana 12. 
34-6 (1938). 91-144. 

Fernandez, German M. Sarmiento, rotariano. Rosario. Pp. 39. 

Fernandez, Juan Romulo. Sarmiento (Semblanza e Iconografia) . 
Buenos Aires. Pp. 175. 

——. La iniciacién del periodista (On Sarmiento). Boletin 
Oficial del Circulo de la Prensa 18. 109 (1938) . 8-12. 

Garcia Garofalo y Mesa, M. Placido. Poeta y Martir. México, 
1938. 

Gerchunoff, Alberto. Otra vez Sarmiento. Repertorio Americano 
35. 4 (1938). 49. 

Gil, Martin. Sarmiento. Recuerdos intimos. La Nacidn, Sept. 11 
(1938) . Sec. 2. 2. 

Giusti, Roberto. En el cincuentenario del poema Santos Vega. 
Repertorio Americano 35. 6 (1938) . 82. 

Gollan, José Santos. El genio, la libertad y la imprenta (On 
Sarmiento). Boletin Oficial del Circulo de la Prensa 18. 
109 (1938). 2-7. 

Hispano, Cornelio. El busto de Isaacs. Repertorio Americano, 36. 
2 (1938). 24. 

Kelly, Edith L. Opiniones sobre la versificacién en la lirica de la 
Avellaneda. Hispanic Review 6. 4 (1938). 337-44. 

Levillier, Roberto. Modalidades intimas de Sarmiento educador. 
La Nacion, Sept. 11 (1938). Sec. 2. 1. 

Loncan, Enrique. Francia y Sarmiento. La Nacion, Sept. 11 
(1938) . Sec. 2. 3. 

Mallea, Eduardo. Sarmiento. El periodista. Trascendencia de su 
pensamiento. Boletin Oficial del Circulo de la Prensa 18. 
109 (1938). 12-7. 

Melian Lafinur, Alvaro. Sarmiento y el “ Facundo.” La Nacién, 
Sept. 11 (1938). Sec. 2. 2. 

Navarro, Ratl. Sarmiento, voz y gesto de América. Nosotros 3. 
30 (1938) . 174-8. 

Ocampo, Victoria. Sarmiento. Sur 8. 47 (1938). 7-25. 

Con Sarmiento. Sur 8. 46 (1938). 

Orofino, Alfredo T. Notas sobre Sarmiento. La Nacion, Sept. 11 
(1938) . Sec. 2. 2. 
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Palcos, Alberto. Sarmiento. La Vida. La Obra. Las Ideas. EI 
Genio. Buenos Aires, 1938 (3rd Ed.). 

Pereda Valdés, Ildefonso. Jorge Isaacs y la actualidad. Reper- 
torio Americano 36. 2 (1938). 24, 31. 

———. Sarmiento y Espafia. Repertorio Americano 35.3 (1938). 
47. 

Picén Salas, Mariano. Visita a don Domingo Sarmiento. Reper- 
torio Americano 35. 1 (1938). 3-4. 

Pino y Carbone, Maria L. del. Sarmiento y la organizacién social. 
Rev. in La Nacion, Sept. 11 (1938). Sec. 2, 2. 

Remos, Juan J. et al. La América, a Sarmiento. Repertorio Ameri- 
cano 35. 17 (1938) . 264. 

Rivero Astengo, Agustin. Sarmiento y las bibliotecas populares. 
La Nacion, Sept. 11 (1938). Sec. 2. 2. 

Rojas, Ricardo. La gloria de Sarmiento. La Nacion, Sept. 11 
(1938) . Sec. 2. 1. 

Sanchez, Luis Alberto. jSantos Pérez esta acechando a Sarmiento! 
Repertorio Americano 36. 4 (1938). 49-50. 

Sanchez Reulet Anibal. La generacion de Sarmiento y el problema 
de nuestro destino. Sur 8. 47 (1938). 35-46. 

Santovenia, Emeterio S. Sarmiento y Marti. Ensayo cubano 3. 
La Habana, 1938. 

Semprun, Jesus. Estudios criticos. Caracas. “ Elite.” Pp. 102. 
Contains one section on Romanticism. 

Siccardi, H. La musica en el Martin Fierro. La Nacion, Sept. 4 
(1938) . Sec. 5. 4. 

Soler, Sebastian. Leccion de actualidad (On Sarmiento). Sur 8. 
47 (1938) . 47-56. 

Thompson, John A. Alexandre Dumas pére and Spanish Romantic 
Drama. Louisiana State University Press, 1938. Pp. 8 + 
229. 

Vedia y Mitre, Mariano de. En el cincuentenario del poema Santos 
Vega. Repertorio Americano 35. 6 (1938). 81. 

Velarde, Héctor. Romanticismo y albafileria. La Revista Ame- 

ricana de Buenos Aires 14. 166 (1938). 109-11. 

Zellers, Guillermo. La novela historica en Espaiia. New York. 
Instituto de las Espafas. Pp. 183. 

A survey of the genre from 1828 to 1850. 

El centenario del poeta José Maria Heredia. Certamen conmemo- 
rativo. La Revista Americana de Buenos Aires 14-5, 167-8 
(1938) . 61-3. 

A Great Poem’s Jubilee (On Rafael Obligado’s Santos Vega) 
Panorama, Pan American Union 10 (1938). 7-9. 

Sarmiento. Nosotros 3. 30 (1938). 234-6. 
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RECENT ELIZABETHAN CRITICISM 
By Eximer EpcGar Sto 


When I wrote the article Recent Shakespeare Criticism, in 
the Jahrbuch of last year, I had not seen Miss Ellis-Fermor’s 
Jacobean Drama (1936) and Miss Bradbrook’s Elizabethan 
Tragedy (1935), which cover too much ground and in them- 
selves are too important to be omitted. Both I shall discuss 
as they deal with Shakespeare rather than the other authors 
and with the period as a whole. 


I 


It is Miss Ellis-Fermor’s book, together with Mr. Dobrée’s 
review of it,’ that has prompted me to write. For all its many 
excellent and novel qualities, it is another example of the his- 
torical fallacy, which would make literature a faithful reflexion 
of the age—visible only in the literature. Of the mood of the 
age, to be sure, not—what is more obviously erroneous—the 
doings of the age or the mood and doings of the author in pri- 
vate capacity ; but the fallacy is similar. The drama is treated 
as a ‘document.’ Also philosophy is brought in, and tragedy 
is treated as a pronouncement of pessimism. Like most literary 
scholars, Miss Ellis-Fermor clings to the formula of Taine, 
heedless of the eminent men of letters from Wilde to Bailey, 
Cabell, and Abercrombie, from Gourmont and Baldensperger 
to Valéry, Proust, and Gide,? who have exposed its insidious 
simplicity. And as for tragedy and philosophy, she has for- 
gotten Mr. Murry’s remark: ‘ Tragic poets are not pessimistic 
philosophers; if they were, they would have written pessimistic 
philosophies.’ In all high tragedy there is a fate or its equiva- 
lent ; but the great tragic poets, from AXschylus to Shakespeare 
are not to be taken for fatalists. ‘ It must not be thought,’ says 
Mr. Dobrée, ‘that Miss Ellis-Fermor indulges in that most 
dangerous and often tedious form of criticism, the historical, 


* Spectator, Mar. 30, 1938. 

*See for passages quoted from these and others an article ‘ Literature and Life 
Again,’ PMLA, March 1932. Others in great number are to be found in an un- 
published article ‘ Literature and Life Once More.’ 
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which it cannot be too often stated, is not literary criticism, 
but a sub-department of sociology.’ The reader must be the 
judge. 

At the outset Miss Ellis-Fermor discovers (or, as we shall 
see, rediscovers) on the then glorious island a state of gloom 
and disillusionment from about 1598 to near the end of James 
I’s reign. Culminating about 1605, the mood ‘ took the form 
for public and private men alike of a sense of impending fate, 
of a state of affairs so unstable that great and sustained effort 
was suspended for a time and a sense of the futility of man’s 
achievement set in.’ Men were preoccupied with the thought 
of death, whereas the Elizabethans had been in love with life. 
There was spiritual uncertainty because of the spread of Ma- 
chiavellian materialism, and there were fears for the destruc- 
tion of a great civilization. 

In these opinions, as I have intimated, Miss Ellis-Fermor 
enjoys very respectable company; and she is in that rather 
conspicuous for her self-restraint. Her King James ‘ ushers 
in’ only ‘a period of cynicism and gloom,’ not also of ‘ self- 
indulgence and crime’; she has no ‘shadow lying across the 
land, the shadow of the tomb, and the air thick with the 
breath of corruption’;* and for the most part she happily 
keeps off the dire effects of Shakespeare’s disappointments and 
diseases, and the deaths of his relatives and friends. How 
much or how little basis in fact there is for her own or similar 
theories I will leave it to historians and Englishmen to deter- 
mine, preferably to Professor R. W. Chambers and Professor 
Sisson,‘ who find very little, and will myself in reply simply 
point to the causes given: —the sense of instability in the later 
years of Elizabeth’s reign because of uncertainty about the 
succession, the memories of attempts upon the Queen’s life, the 
threats of invasion, the danger of Catholicism, the rebellion 


® Prof. Chambers’ citations, Brit. Acad. Shak. Lect. (1937). ‘The Jacobean 
Shakespeare’ pp. 20, 21, 56, ete; also, p. 24, ‘reminds us of the poison and 
debauchery of the decadent Italian Renaissance.’ 

*See R. W. Chambers, op. cit., and C. J. Sisson, Brit. Acad. Shak. Lect. (1934). 
‘The Mythical Sorrows of Shakespeare.—The lecturers have at various points anti- 
cipated me in the present discussion of this particular matter; but on the general 
question of the relation between literature and life, whether that of the author or 
the age, the gloomy and serene periods of Shakespeare, their connection with the 
deaths of Essex and his relatives, I have, without the lecturers’ knowledge, anti- 
cipated them, in books and articles from 1924 on. 
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and death of Essex; then, after James’s accession, his unpopu- 
larity, the lowering of standards in the court, slackness of 
discipline, loss of dignity and increase of expense, Cobham’s 
plot, the Gunpowder plot, the plotting of the Jesuits. Can 
these be causes for ‘a vision of almost infinite despair, the 
withdrawal of the light and the spirit from within a world 
which it had once inhabited entire’? (p. 25). 

And what of the change? ‘As the political dangers of the 
first half of the reign died away and the Stuart dynasty seemed 
to be settled upon the throne securely enough to avoid civil 
war, invasion, and economic ruin, the tension of the first decade 
began to relax. Men no longer lived under the shadow of a 
half-known horror or seemed to move upon the very rim of 
Eternity itself.’ Or else ‘the horror is resolutely put aside.’ 
This was when Beaumont and Fletcher began to write, not 
tragedy but tragicomedy, and when soldiering was ‘ again 
remote enough to become a nursery game’ (p. 26). 

That, as I think, is not the way to write history, or sociology 
either. Even if such were the spirit of the writers and the 
people—Professors Chambers and Sisson show it wasn’t, even 
in the supposedly darkest days of 1603-5—is this an at all 
adequate explanation? History, whether true or not, must at 
least be credible; truth may be stranger than fiction but, as 
there, causes must be equal to the effects; and this is poetical 
history, now much in favour, full of myths and mysteries, 
literature and life going hand in hand. Are we to believe that 
England then, or for long, long afterwards, was, in the face of 
danger, so faint-hearted and supine? But tragedy flourished! 
Therefore in the latter years of Elizabeth and the early years 
of James, England must have been as despairing as—Athens 
at the time of Eschylus and Sophocles, of Marathon, Ther- 
mopylae, and Salamis! Show me the tragedies of a period and 
I will tell you, if not what the nation then thought, how it felt! 

In the literature of the Jacobean age, to be sure, particularly 
in poetry such as Donne’s and the revenge tragedy, there is 
much gloom and melancholy. There is a sharp contrast 
(though, as Mr. Chambers shows, not so sharp as critics of this 
school make it out to be) with the spirit of Elizabethan litera- 
ture. And who knows but in the life of the time there may 
have been something of such a contrast too, though T do not 
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well see how a whole people can change about 1598 or, again, 
about 1605. What need is there, in fact, of its doing so? 
Poetry, like other arts, has its periods, apart from life, and it 
changes considerably faster; as a people cannot, it may be 
known and seen to change. The mood of Jacobean poetry was 
in reaction and revulsion against the exuberance and buoyancy 
of the Elizabethan; and artistically the change was inevitable. 
The mood of Elizabethan poetry was exhausted, the vein 
worked out; poets, whatever their own feelings, had to change 
their tune—their themes, imagery, and rhythms—in order to 
keep from being flat and imitative, trite and threadbare, in 
order, in other words, to be poets; and the change was so 
marked, the gloom so inspissated, because the ‘ Tudor gaiety ’ 
(as Mr. Dover Wilson calls it) had run so high. Neither 
the people itself nor the poetry-reading or play-going part of 
it could have changed so quickly and completely, nor in 
their own experience, even the poets and playwrights. Taste 
changed, not nature. Moreover, there is a moral element 
involved. The joie de vivre of Elizabethan poetry, as of the 
early Renaissance in general, was so exuberant because for 
the moment men were set free of the shackles of asceticism. 
So now, with equal force, in the Puritan reaction, the claims 
of an ascetic religion were reasserting themselves; monkish 
thoughts of the grave, the winding-sheet and the charnel-house 
thrust themselves in upon the amorous imaginings of Donne; 
and it is by this state of affairs in poetry, I think, that Miss 
Ellis-Fermor is led to her notion of the ‘ divided mind,’ that is, 
scepticism or disillusionment, cynicism or despair. The garden 
of Armida or Acrasia—open yet forbidden! 

What then of the drama? The reader will have noted that 
the date of culmination was 1605, about the date of King Lear 
and Macbeth. But it is a mistake to consider high tragedy 
depressing— Every true tragedy,’ says Lady Gregory, ‘is a 
joy to him who dies "— and it is as much of a mistake to con- 
sider it the fruit of depression or the picture. In the great 
epochs comedy has always flourished by tragedy’s side ; comedy 
too, then, must have shared the larger stage. Also, tragedy must 
be tragic. In ancient times it was made terrible and pitiful to 
the uttermost; at the Renaissance practice and critical precept 
were to the same effect, though under the influence of Seneca 
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it was rather horrible instead and the gloom was thickened. 
In Hellenic tragedy the hostile force was fate; in Seneca it was 
often also villainy; and in the Elizabethan as in other popular 
Renaissance tragedy it was villainy nearly unaided, or if fate, 
it was, like the Weird Sisters, a wicked one. Destiny being no 
article of the Christian or the popular creed, there must be 
more place given to human wickedness in order to make a 
tragedy at all. In Elizabethan and Shakespearean tragedy 
alike there is more of the moral element and consequently a 
still deeper gloom; and as the reaction against Elizabethan 
light-heartedness and light-headedness set in, tragedy both 
deepened and heightened, partly, of course, because of the 
greater mastery in the workmanship, partly because of the 
change in poetic sentiment as a whole. Moreover, the accepted 
religion being, unlike the Greek, not natural and native but 
imported and ascetic, the gloom was intensified, and in two 
different ways: by providing, with its taboos, a variety of 
wickedness, particularly the sexual, unknown to the Greeks, 
and by heightening the horror with the prospect of sufferings 
beyond the grave. The Christian system, with its consola- 
tions present and future, was excluded from tragedy, not be- 
cause of the governmental regulations, which had to do only 
with profanity or heresy, but because, the background being 
for the most part classically pagan, they would not only be out 
of place but decidedly weaken the tragic impact. 

It is by this state of affairs in drama, I think, that Miss 
Ellis-Fermor is led to the notion of the ‘ divided mind,’ that is, 
the schism between two worlds, the real and the ideal. Poet 
and dramatist have no unified world before them, no faith in 
life. In some of the dramatists, indeed, the mind is not divided 
enough, but is ‘ materialist,’ even ‘satanist’; and the critic 
continually identifies the dramatist’s point of view with the 
materialist’s or the sceptic’s. She contrasts it with that of 
Sidney, Hooker, Bacon, and Raleigh, who ‘ could look through 
the manifestation to the thing manifested, who wrote no 
tragedies, however. Since Christianity there has, both in 
tragedy and out of it, always been such a schism, not only in 
the scheme of things but in moral judgments; and even in 
Hellenic tragedy there is, of a sort. There is the clash between 
fate and the individual, the difference between the deed and 
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the intent, between human blindness and the facts. Once or 
twice Miss Ellis-Fermor herself sees that a schism there must 
be as ‘ in one form or another . . . an essential part of any tragic 
conception of the universe’ (p. 7). That conception, however, 
seems to revolt her as an offence against the ideal. Shakespeare 
is restored to his high place and her unreservedly good opinion 
only by the tragi-comedies—or dramatic romances—near his 
end. He enjoys it in some of the histories and in tragedies such 
as Romeo and Juliet and Julius Caesar, apparently, because 
they are less tragical than the greatest; and in the early ter- 
rible histories and tragedies, apparently, because they are less 
artistic and effective. He loses it that is to say, when he pre- 
éminently succeeds in what as a tragic poet he has set out 
to do. 

For all that, the book is certainly worth printing; yet mainly 
because of the treatment of mere drama or poetry, when the 
lady so far relaxes, in the individual plays. The discussion of 
Webster is, as Mr. Dobrée says, absorbing, and that of most 
of the other playwrights has one great value or another. The 
writer has scholarship, a wide knowledge of literature, insight 
into structural methods, a fine and enviable feeling for style and 
verse, conspicuously finer than many of her companions and 
predecessors in error whom Chambers and Sisson take account 
of; and when she will she shows a delightful human quality, 
too, as in her remarks about the ‘ unforgettable Cuddy ’ in the 
Witch of Edmonton, with his dog and the devil. 

Still even here, in the ways of art, her philosophy or sociology 
besets her and misleads her. Most things have to be fitted into 
her big metaphysical scheme. Marlowe breaks in upon her 
chronology—so does Shakespeare, without her noticing it°— 
coming so long before 1598 ; but what else was to be expected of 
him, writing tragedy? He begins the schism, and is ‘an ex- 
ponent of spiritual defeat.’ Practically identified, despite the 
ending and the Chorus, with Faustus, he defeats, then, himself. 
With her philosophical bent, the critic seizes upon Machiavelli 
as the only pessimistic philosopher available, calls Marlowe 


5 Cf. Chambers, pp. 13, 14, 19. 

° Chambers, p. 6; between 1598 and 1600 or 1601, ‘his happiest work: Falstaff, 
Prince Hal, Henry V, Beatrice, Benedick, Rosalind, Orlando, Viola, Sir Toby and 
Maria, Touchstone and Feste,’ etc. 
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‘that fine Machiavellian scholar,’ and declares that he ‘ im- 
posed upon a drama, already [a decade earlier?] the inheritor 
of spiritual bewilderment, a tradition by which it proceeded to 
a deeper and deeper confusion’ (p. 12). How this can well be 
it is difficult to conceive in view of the fact that it was with 
Gentillet’s misrepresentation of the Italian that Marlowe took 
up, and then put those garbled doctrines for his in the mouths 
of those monsters of villainy, Barabas and Guise. Machiavelli 
has brought a deeper confusion into Miss Ellis-Fermor’s dis- 
cussion, for now it is the false, now the true, and the name is 
attached to characters who are not recognizably connected 
with either. 

Once down in the depths of despair, then, how did the drama 
(or as Miss Ellis-Fermor would have it, the age) emerge 
from it? 

The depths are plumbed, it seems, by Tourneur. He is a 
Satanist. (Horrible enough for that, to be sure, but both his 
tragedies are almost drames a thése on the subject of the jus- 
tice of heaven). In Webster is the truly divided mind; and it 
is in Webster’s words, on the title page and continually re- 
curring throughout the volume, that the perilous state is 
epitomized: —in Flamineo’s ‘ While we look up to Heaven we 
confound knowledge with knowledge; O I am in a mist,’ and 
in Bosola’s ‘ Look you, the stars shine still.’ Now both speeches 
are out of the throats of cutthroat villains. Mr. Dobrée him- 
self wonders whether ‘I am in a mist’ actually has the sig- 
nificance Miss Ellis-Fermor attaches to it; I feel certain that 
Bosola’s utterance hasn’t that attached to his. It is a reply to 
the Duchess, who ‘could curse the stars,’ in mockery. In 
passing I might remark that misquotation of this sort abounds. 
‘We have seen the best of our time’ is not ‘Shakespeare’s 
vision’ but that of kindly, maundering old Gloster, laudator 
temporis acti; and ‘ The meeting it [the readiness?] is all,’ if 
that is Shakespeare’s ‘ only comfort’ (p. 23), it is such I know 
not where. So Imogen’s words ‘ A touch more rare subdues all 
pangs, all fear,’ which mean ‘ a more exquisite pain, for the loss 
of Posthumus, drowns out that for her father’s wrath,’—those 
words should not, repeatedly, be made to stand for the restora- 
tion of men’s faith in the ideal. 

With Webster, then, it is past midnight, with him it is not all 
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‘horror,’ as with Tourneur, but ‘a gulf between two worlds’ 
(again) ; yet how does he bridge it, if indeed he does? His 
‘instinctive affections carried him further than his conscience cared 
to follow. By nature he was endowed with a great love of resolu- 
tion, courage, manliness and originality and a clear perception that 
good and evil are irrelevances beside the reality of these things. 
This comes out clearly in the figure of Vittoria, who has been 
praised with equal fervour as a study of innocence and of crime 
. . . Webster consciously rejects his own instinctive kinship with 
this form of good and so inherits a divided universe . . . paradoxi- 
cally it was in his love of resolute evil that his deepest wisdom lay 
and to have followed that out might have led him, as it later seems 
to have led Ford, to the realization that between these figures and 
those of the nobler creatures in the Duchess of Malfi was no ulti- 
mate divergence’ (p. 186). 


And the critic goes farther still. In the grief of their parting 
Antonio says, ‘Heaven hath a hand in it,’ and the Duchess, 
‘Naught made me e’er go right but Heaven’s scourge-stick,’ 
from which is drawn the conclusion that we feel the dramatist 


upon the verge of perceiving, in the place of evil, only an inverted 
nobility and in its very agents a purpose other than their own. 


The words after ‘ nobility,’ to be sure, might have been accept- 
able to Aschylus or a Calvinist, but what an inference is 
suggested in those before! ‘ That thou doest, do quickly!’ But 
that ‘agent’ had a purpose quite his own, and no conceivable 
nobility to invert. 

Ford we take up below. Yet if this supposedly desirable 
‘solution,’ to which, however, Webster does not attain, is any- 
thing, it is a sceptical and aesthetic one, ‘ jenseits von Gut und 
Bose,’ a notion quite surprising and baffling (yet there is more 
in store) in a study which has been moral and religious all too 
much. The bridging, the ‘ synthesis’ (p. 187) , it seems, is what 
is required, at any cost. Here, I should say, at the cost of 
tragedy. 

With Beaumont and Fletcher ‘the horror is resolutely put 
aside, the great questions rest untouched except as debating 
topics, the world is becoming a cloud-cuckoo-land,’ ete. (pp. 
25-6). There are evasion and escape, indifference and irrespon- 
sibility, instead of ‘ solution.’ This might seem to be much the 
same attitude to moral issues as that already desiderated for 
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Webster and presumed in Ford. But it is too facile and frivol- 
ous: they put the horror aside. Yet ‘resolutely ’ is the word. 

Morally how are they inferior to Ford? In him ‘ the steady 
serenity of Shakespeare’ (yet that not continuous, we have 
seen) ‘ reaches its final stage.’ He has not the fault of evasion 
or indifference but the virtue of acceptance. Acceptance of 
what? Of incest, adultery, ‘ sadism,’ as Miss Ellis-Fermor her- 
self perceives; of ‘homosexuality,’ as she suspects; of friendly 
and ‘ sacrificial,’ unreasonable and motiveless murder. ‘ Horror 
never touches "—that is the main thing!— his final conclu- 
sion.’ He is not hesitant like Webster; he trusts his own ‘ per- 
ceptions,’ ‘ follows his own affections,’ as he finds both resolu- 
tion and other virtues in the wicked; and like Wordsworth 
putting the cloud of mortal destiny by (like also Beaumont 
and Fletcher?) , ‘ he destroys evil, not by showing us in triumph 
the partial survival of the good, as does Webster, but by an 
illumination, shared in a very different way by Shakespeare, 
that convinces us that evil never was (p. 245). So ‘the cycle 
has been completed since the first tragedy of Marlowe... . 
Look you, the stars shine still’ (p. 27). 

A logical (or mathematical) progression from Tourneur 
through Webster to a climax; but the most startling thing is 
that Shakespeare should be involved. In ’Tis Pity She’s a 
Whore, as the incestuous Giovanni, who, having gloried in his 
sister’s heart spitted on his dagger, is, now that he is stabbed 
in turn, bid pray for mercy, cries, 


Mercy? I have found it in this justice— 


there preéminently, according to the writer, is this ‘ illumina- 
tion,’ a reconstruction ‘ of the accepted relations of good and 
evil (p. 235) ... the artificial divisions of good and evil are 
down’ (p. 245). But the reason he kills her is one moment to 
‘save her fame’; the next, 


Revenge is mine; honour doth love command. 


Concern for her reputation? jealousy of Soranzo, who has had 
her for a wife? a desire to save her from death at the other’s 
hand? In any case the motives are both conventional and 
uncertain, and the light here, so far as I see, is as darkness. 
Ford is a great dramatist, a still greater poet, but surely in this 
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conclusion there is not the ‘ clarity’ or ‘ serenity ’ supposed to 
be but the ‘ horror ’ denied. 

And what of Shakespeare? Before 1598 he is well enough; 
but with the great tragedies and the dark comedies he. is 
‘immersed as deeply as Tourneur in the dismay and fore- 
bodings of the Jacobean age’ (p. 26), ‘in the full flood of the 
early Jacobean dread of death and horror of life’ (p. 259). 
‘The all-comprehending doubt, the dead disgust of Measure 
for Measure sounds a lower note than does the burning Satan- 
ism of The Revenger's Tragedy’ (p. 259). In Hamlet, before 
that, ‘the conclusion is in terms of tragedy, in the direction, 
that is, of faith, of poetry and of order’ (p. 260) ; in the next 
three plays, Troilus and Cressida, All’s Well, and Measure for 
Measure, ‘ faith gives place to cynicism, poetry to loathing, and 
order to contradiction and discontinuity.’ 


In Measure for Measure [1605?] the lowest depths of Jacobean 
negation are touched. Cynicism has taken on a kind of diabolic 
vigilance . . . and those whose claims to goodness and decency 
seem most vigorous are precisely those in whom meanness, self- 
regard and hypocrisy root deepest. Before the end we prefer the 
company of the [brothel-keepers] . ..a denial not only of the 
nobility of man but of the very laws which pretend to guide them 
(p. 262). 


Isabella, ‘hard as an icicle,’ ‘because of her very inhumanity 
can watch Claudio unmoved while he faces the awful realiza- 
tion of immediate death "—but here I give place to the pro- 
tests of Mr. Chambers‘ and even of Mr. Dobrée. 

This is the lowest point. In King Lear, Othello, and Mac- 
beth there is poetry at least, a sign of ‘Shakespeare’s funda- 
mental belief in an ordered universe.’ There it is in the back- 
ground (to be sure!) , but it comes into the foreground ‘ in the 
tragic exaltation of Antony and Cleopatra; in the orientation 
of material and emotion in Pericles, Cymbeline, and The Win- 
ter’s Tale; in the symbolic imagery of The Tempest. Through 
these plays there runs a steady crescendo of assurance . . . there 
grows steadily . . . a solemn radiance that is wholly positive, 
the manifestation of that comprehension which, in its very 
nature, is beyond communication’ (p. 266). How, then, mani- 
fested, how communicated? ‘ Ce qui vient sans avoir passé par 


7 Op. cit., pp. 29, 89, 45. 
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l'intelligence, peut la dépasser,’ says the critic of Dadaism, 
‘mais peut aussi n’étre rien du tout.’ In the tragedy referred 
to ‘the deep assurance’ is ‘ reflected from line after line, even 
among those first spoken 





The nobleness of life 
Is to do thus. 


That is, to ‘hug her’ (something rare on the not too per- 
nickety Elizabethan stage), to ‘ become,’ as the indignant fol- 
lower Philo says to the indignant follower Demetrius, 
the bellows and the fan 
To cool a gipsy’s lust. 

Miss Ellis-Fermor (p. 267) is elated at that by which at both 
the beginning and the end of the scene these manly soldiers are 
disheartened. Antony and his paramour, fascinating figures, 
become glorious ones in disaster and death; but to my thinking 
there is deeper ‘ assurance,’ more of ‘comprehension,’ less of a 
‘suffocating sense of unfulfilment or frustration’ at the end of 
Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, and King Lear. The triumph of 
the amorous pair is too easy; their loves have not been exem- 
plary, and their deaths, except for trait and accent preserved 
even amid their exaltation, are scarcely credible. Miss Ellis- 
Fermor compares Cleopatra’s speech as she looks forward, in 
her vanity and voluptuousness, to Antony’s Elysian embraces 
with the concluding speech of Milton’s Manoah, 

Come, come, no time for lamentation now .. . 
“which, despite its defined and specific dogma, yet draws its 
assurance, by however different a road, from the same source’ 
(p. 267). Stranger still than comparing Ford with Words- 
worth! What in the source is the same is the magic of a poet’s 
pen; and, as in dealing with Ford and Webster, Miss Ellis- 
Fermor, caught in the net of her own metaphysical imaginings, 
seems herself to be falling into ‘ spiritual bewilderment.’ 

In the way of ‘ assurance ’ there is, the writer thinks, no step 
further than that for tragedy to go; and for ‘ the culminating 
expression of his faith in reality ’ Shakespeare, very remarkably, 
betakes him to the deprecated medium of ‘ evasion,’ the Beau- 
mont-Fletcherian tragicomedy. (If just now already used for 
evasion and escape, how can Shakespeare well avoid giving that 

4 
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impression himself?) There is, she thinks, in Cymbeline, with 
its ‘touch more rare,’ and also in The Winter’s Tale, ‘ from the 
first an almost supernatural sense of sureness ’; in The Tempest 
(of course) there is symbolism, but ‘ coextensive at once with 
the whole frame of the play and with the details of imagery 
. .. Shakespeare’s utterance in this play is, I believe, like that 
of the mystics, definite but comprehensible only to the initiate ’ 
(p. 269). Is it, then, a drama? One thing, however, is com- 
prehensible—-he no longer doubts. Neither do Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Also another thing—there is forgiveness. So there 
is in Beaumont and Fletcher (though they get no such credit 
for it) as in all the tragicomedies of the period,—a not much 
easier or more perfunctory forgiveness of crimes fully in- 
tended if not performed. Evasion and escape, therefore, which 
is deprecated; and it appears even in the abhorred Measure 
for Measure, where forgiveness abounds! And how strange 
that the most admirable and desirable state of mind in the 
greatest dramatist should be discovered, not in his highest 
achievement—the supreme and titanic tragedies—but in that 
of his decline—the tragicomedies, or dramatic romances! There 
is a strength in weakness, to be sure, a wisdom in simplicity, 
and from the divided mind Dekker (and Heywood, too, I 
suppose) never suffered. 

Yet there are worse things than that and a ‘ dual universe ’ 
for the individual, and for the tragic dramatist they are nearly 
or altogether indispensable. There must be a struggle, or at 
least a clash, a sharp contrast and opposition, if not within the 
hero or heroine in the play as a whole; and for the highest 
effect the hostile force must be formidable. In Elizabethan and 
Shakespearean tragedy, where villainy replaces fate, the evil, 
though made interesting and not revolting, is, as Croce observes, 
positive and unmitigated. To make it somewhat negative, as 
Bradley does, would take the force and the spring out of the 
play. Monism is for philosophers who think and do not feel, or 
at least do not make others feel, and whose universe is a static 
affair. In the finale, of course, there is (and it is this that Miss 
Ellis-Fermor has been anticipating and unduly emphasizing) 
something of a ‘ reconciliation ’; there is some provision made 
for the relief of our imaginative sufferings; the ‘ horror’ now 
indeed disappears or is subdued, and the terrible story comes 
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down to a note, not of anything like satisfaction, but of repose, 
to arest tone. There is justice upon the chief offenders, the spirit 
of forgiveness or forbearance towards even these and far more 
towards the others, and the prospect of restoration in the dis- 
tracted state. But there is no formula offered or even conceiv- 
able for an atonement between Iago and Othello, Claudius and 
Hamlet, Richard and the eleven ghosts; or rather there is none 
between those offenders and us. In Greek tragedy, where the 
ethical plays a smaller part, and villainy none, the ‘ reconcilia- 
tion’ is at best a matter of pious acceptance or heroic endur- 
ance. In Shakespeare it is a modus vivendi and little more.® 
Forgiveness of crime to the point of forgetfulness, as in the 
dramatic romances, makes us at the end, as indeed the drama- 
tist would there have us, forget the tragedy; but ‘an illumi- 
nation,’ such as imagined in Ford (who is not writing tragi- 
comedy) which ‘convinces us that evil never was, would 
rather convince us that a tragedy there never was. 

Two things, I take it, are certain. One: that such ‘ assurance’ 
or ‘illumination’ as Miss Ellis-Fermor demands and delights 
in, is, whether emerging at the conclusion or pervading the 
whole, exceedingly rare. Even in Shakespeare, I think, it is not 
to be found; the nearest approach to it I know of is in Milton’s 
Samson. The other: that such moral chaos and confusion, on 
the other hand, such want of distinction between right and 
wrong, as Miss Ellis-Fermor oftener finds in Shakespearean 
and both earlier and later Elizabethan tragedy, would be an 
insuperable obstacle to success on the ordinary stage. Even 
in novel or short story, as Mr. Belgion says, ‘ only when the 
moral beliefs of the reader tally exactly with those on which it 
is based will the reader have the whole of the emotion which 
it is potentially able to produce in him.“ In Ibsen and Strind- 
berg themselves there may be a problem at one point or at 
two but not all round. 

It is a pity to spend so much time in denial and negation— 
like a tragic dramatist! But in criticism too that is necessary, 
above all in the criticism of Elizabethan drama if it is ever to 


* This subject is discussed more at length in the second chapter of my forth- 
coming Shakespeare and Other Masters. 

“" Criterion, Oct. 1936, p. 20. This subject is discussed in the first chapter of the 
book referred to in note 8 above. 
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emerge from its huge confusion. There has been such prodigious 
and unlimited affirmation, a preference for which, says Bacon, 
is one of the Idols of the Tribe. Criticism it is that interferes 
with our understanding of the drama. Myths and mysteries 
have been accumulated, and the fallacies cannot be left to per- 
ish of themselves—they prosper and perpetuate themselves, 
and Miss Ellis-Fermor’s own are a sort—witness the two recent 
British Academy sermons against the sort!—much in favour at 
this day. If there is to be no negation what room is then left for 
a reasonable affirmation and faith? if there is to be no common 
ground between critic and public what use in criticizing fur- 
ther? if the opposite opinion is established in the mind of the 
public how until it is dislodged can a new and sound one gain 
acceptance there? What we need is criticism of the criticism 
(reviewing is a different matter!), and, before we learn any 
more about Shakespeare and the Elizabethans, to know (which 
is the beginning of wisdom) what we do not know. 


II 


Miss Bradbrook, for one so learned in literature and drama 
and so aesthetically endowed, is as different from Miss Ellis- 
Fermor as she could well be. She does not handle the pen quite 
so skilfully, nor has she, apparently, quite so fine a feeling for 
poetry ; but she has a clearer head, is not led astray by sociology 
or philosophy, and keeps closer to the text, the author’s mean- 
ing or intention. Unlike Miss Ellis-Fermor she is more sig- 
nificant in her introductory chapters, which deal with themes 
and conventions, with Elizabethan technique as compared and 
contrasted with the modern, than in the chapters devoted to 
individual authors. She has an analytic mind; Miss Ellis- 
Fermor a synthetic or imaginative one; and Miss Bradbrook is 
often happier in detecting and discriminating methods of work 
than in valuing and appreciating the aesthetic quality of a 
particular work when done. 

No one so far as I am aware has given so discriminating and 
compendious an account of Elizabethan dramatic conventions, 
the limitations and liberties of the medium, the way the drama- 
tists observed those and availed themselves of these. She 
realizes how they had to adapt themselves to the stage, to the 
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company, to the audience and (what is still more important) to 
the traditions—what both company and audience were accus- 
tomed to and expected. And she realizes this far more fully 
because she is in a position to compare and contrast at such 
points the modern dramatist and, in narrative art, the novelist. 

The most original, I think, of Miss Bradbrook’s remarks are 
on the neglect of the causal relation and on the difference be- 
tween drama and novel in the matter of self-description. As 
for the former (the latter is here for several paragraphs de- 
ferred) , want of motivation for doings or events, juggling with 
time and place, use of coincidence, violent and sudden changes 
of feeling, purpose, and even moral attitude,—these had been 
noted many a time before. Not, however, the point that, the 
dramatist neglecting so frequently the causal relation and the 
audience therefore not counting upon it, the dramatist could 
not, if he would, rely like a modern upon suggestion or implica- 
tion. Here is one reason for Shakespeare ’s ‘ eternal unsugges- 
tiveness,’ of which Mr. Shaw complains. The Elizabethan had 
to be explicit ; and not merely because the audience was turbu- 
lent or inattentive or because he had not been suggestive before. 
He could not depend on the spectators’ taking the hint and 
drawing inferences; that is, on their observing in witnessing the 
play the principles of causation which he and his fellows in 
writing had so frequently neglected, and on their now surmising 
and supplying motives when he had simply omitted them before. 

This is an important matter, and in varying degrees Miss 
Bradbrook appreciates the fact. She seems not to see all the 
bearings upon modern criticism. If, as she recognizes, there is 
no significance attaching to Helena’s engaging in a discussion of 
virginity with Parolles nor to Desdemona’s listening complai- 
santly to Iago’s indecency on the quay, why, then, there is none 
attaching to Desdemona’s keeping such a coarse-grained wait- 
ing-woman as Emilia, or to Hero’s keeping such as Margaret, or 
to Juliet’s intimacy with so gross a being as the Nurse. Not 
many think there is. But plenty of people think there is signifi- 
cance attaching to Falstaff’s being on a familiar footing with 
the leaders in the battles of Shrewsbury and Gaultree Forest. 
The real question is how the coward came to be there in the 
first place: for effect favorite servants in Elizabethan and 
Restoration drama are coarser, clowns more familiar, and cow- 
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ards more venturesome than in life they would presume to be. 
Inferences from associations are shaky. So they are from the 
present to the past. We are not to think, as has been thought, 
that Lear had given Goneril and Regan a time of it. So they 
are from silence. Banquo is not to be taken for a sleeping part- 
ner in crime. In this (as in most drama) the argument a 
silentio does not hold. When Macduff is mute on hearing the 
news of the murder of wife and child Malcolm must call atten- 
tion to it—to the grief that does not speak. Instead of relying 
on implication or suggestion the dramatist must on the contrary 
make a point of the matter. 

Of itself, then, conduct in Elizabethan drama does not mean 
character. Particularly when the figure is part of the dramatic 
mechanism, like the Duke in Measure for Measure. He is not, 
as by a recent scholar, to be considered ‘ shifty, timid, inclined 
to intrigue ’*’ (though this last he is, to be sure!). Miss Brad- 
brook speaks of the ‘ dissociation of personality in disguise’ (pp. 
62, 67). The chief thing, as she would acknowledge, is the 
feigning; but by disguise, as in Measure for Measure and the 
Revenger’s Tragedy, the dissociation is facilitated and effectu- 
ated. Hamlet does not take to cover, and though he often plays 
the feigned part for all it is worth, he is not quite two charac- 
ters in one. Vendice, whose feigning is directly opposed to his 
nature, is: — both a good man and a wicked, with the feelings 
of the man himself kept separate from those of the revenging 
intriguer. The combination, as the disguise is taken or dropped, 
as speech and demeanour are ‘ shifted,’ is a great opportunity 
for an actor, a great emotional effect upon the audience, but 
characterization in any realistic sense is sacrificed. However, 
as Aristotle said, characterization is not the prime thing in 
drama; and of this technique The Great God Brown, with the 
use of both disguise and masks, is an effective revival. 

On the other hand, conduct may mean simply type. ‘ A char- 
acter who is behaving according to type will need no motiva- 
tion at all’ (p. 64). That is, the writer surely means, the villain 
may be permitted to commit one villainy after another with no 
special or particular reason for each. We need not recall Aaron 
and Barabas. Only, Miss Bradbrook does not recall either, and 


® Chambers, op. cit., pp. 33-34, also takes account of such judgments. 
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from her sound observation she immediately draws the too sim- 
ple and rigorous conclusion: ‘In the same way “ the motiveless 
malignity ” of Iago is not proof that he was a monster.’ Mere 
want of motive would not be proof, but there is much more 
than that. Producing motives, one after another, he plays with 
them, mockingly accepts or jeeringly rejects them, and calls his 
sophistry ‘ divinity of hell,’ like the evident devil that he is. 
Aaron and Barabas, for that matter, are monsters too but their 
motives of revenge are genuine and natural enough, though in- 
adequate ; Iago, far more deftly touched, is, as he himself clearly 
indicates and the best critics, from Coleridge and Lamb to J. 
J. Chapman and Lytton Strachey discern him to be, human 
nature perverted and inverted, though quite at home on earth 
and in the flesh. 

As for the other original remark mentioned, recognizing as 
others have done before her that many of the misconceptions of 
Elizabethan drama have been owing to ‘ the confusion between 
the methods of drama and those of the novel,’ Miss Bradbrook 
observes truly and acutely that in drama, as not in the novel, 
the dialogue ‘has not only to present the feeling but also to 
define it. In the novel, as not in the drama, there is room for 
authoritative analysis and comment, and hence ‘it does not 
impoverish the feelings to reduce the language of the characters 
to ordinary speech.’ The modern dramatists, who do that, have 
recourse to elaborate stage-directions,—a practice which is ‘ es- 
sentially undramatic.’ The Elizabethan hardly used them at 
all ‘ because the action, though important, was not intended to 
define the feelings but to reflect those defined in the verse.’ So 
the drama is starved, ‘ because it is already too concentrated a 
form to accept the limitations of the novel in addition.’ 

It isn’t, then, merely the advantages of metre and poetic dic- 
tion that the Elizabethan drama, as compared with the modern, 
enjoys, but also even the to us disillusioning element of self- 
description or self-dramatization. This, equally remote from 
reality, nowadays gives the impression of self-consciousness or 
posing ; but in earlier times it didn’t, and it widens the dramatic 
scope. Stage-directions are dramatic enough, the writer would 
surely acknowledge, when they have to do only with gesture or 
deportment that defines feeling and also is conspicuous enough 
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to be noticed; but often they are intended more for the reader 
than the audience, and the pages of italics presenting the feel- 
ings that the characters are having or the feelings that the 
audience ought to be having, are no more a part of the play 
than the preface. ‘ But they do not know the secret in the 
poet’s heart,’ at the end of Candida, would be more dramatic 
if spoken by somebody ; or at least it would then not be out of 
the drama. And there are other resources than stage-directions, 
some of which Miss Ellis-Fermor (p. 49) notices, such as the 
comments of other characters, ‘ juxtapositions of mood or of 
situation, careful distinction of diction.’ All three devices the 
Elizabethans make use of as well; and the second and third the 
moderns, keeping determinedly or necessarily to the colloquial 
and wholly realistic style of dialogue, are not in a position to 
make so effective. 

There are many other interesting points made in the intro- 
ductory chapters, and one I will mention. It is the explanation 
of the romantic critics’ predominant interest in character (p. 
51f.). Shakespeare was being divorced from the stage, at least 
for critical purposes. Hazlitt even said that some of his obscure 
contemporaries ‘have the advantage over Shakespeare himself 
in so much as we have never seen their works represented on the 
stage. Whether the prevailing notion that Shakespeare was 
better read than acted was more cause (as Miss Bradbrook 
thinks) or more effect (as I do), and whether the notion itself 
was owing to the infrequency or the inadequacy of the contem- 
porary performances, he and the other Elizabethans were read 
“as poetic romances, and this meant that the action became 
altogether subordinated to the character. For in a novel action 
may be described ; in drama it is presented and if the plays are 
not acted (or read as if they were being seen) the action will 
cease to be considered, because it is not part of the text.’ The 
writer might have added that the improbable situations and 
artificial conventions, no longer a part of the theatrical tradi- 
tion and not yet historically explained and justified, alienated 
the critics, as they had done the public, more on the stage than 
on the page. But she does add, quite pertinently, that the later 
critics ‘ were influenced by the current dramatic theory, which 
was Realism; and the dominant literary form, which was the 
novel.’ 
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There are some points not so interesting, and I wonder 
whether there could have been some error in the proof-reading, 
for elsewhere now and then there has unmistakably been. What 
can Miss Bradbrook mean when she says of the Elizabethan 
hero’s motives that ‘ ambition and lust are practically the only 
two which are admitted ’? (p. 56)*° Or what when she says 
that ‘If the Elizabethan audience were told that a man was 
honest they did not alter their mind because he happened to 
be caught picking a pocket’? (p. 59) The last is a case of 
yielding to the temptation to over-statement; the other, I 
know not what it is. Besides, the writer would at times be more 
interesting if she were a little franker. Acknowledgments can- 
not be complete—the body of criticism in this field is too ex- 
tensive—but to more recent, less well-known writers, whose 
property is not easily recognized, they are necessarily due. In 
Miss Bradbrook’s pages they are by no means wholly omitted, 
are indeed less neglected than in those of some other prominent 
critics in this field; but they could be a little more frequent 
without burdening the reader. 

Despite my cavilling, the reader, I hope, will be sure to ac- 
quaint himself with the books in question. Both, so far as I 
know, are decidedly above the ordinary level of what is being 
done in the Elizabethan field by men, whether in or out of 
England. The writers have the courage and industry to cover 
the whole of it, while the men do but plots and parcels; and 
they take full advantage of their wider view. Rightly to under- 
stand one dramatist the critic must know them all, not only the 
Elizabethans themselves but the moderns as well as the 
ancients; and from that high undertaking the two English 
ladies have not shrunk. 


University of Minnesota 


2° Contrast (p. 65) ‘the heroes are always so blameless that only natural 
malignance could attack them,’ in which opinion, with the word ‘nearly’ inter- 
polated before ‘always, I (of course!) concur. 
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RICHARD HURD’S LETTERS ON CHIVALRY AND 
ROMANCE 


By Aubrey L. Smit 


Having vigorously defended for more than a decade the 
orthodox classical precepts of his day,’ Richard Hurd finally 
yielded to the romantic spell of the “far away and long ago ” 
and in 1762 offered his one important contribution to the renas- 
cence of interest in the mediaeval. The contribution—a collec- 
tion of twelve letters to which the author gave the title Letters 
on Chivalry and Romance—provides critical justification for 
the literature of the Middle Ages and the use of romance 
material in modern poetry by insisting that the chivalric 
manners and Gothic superstitions are more poetic than those 
of the Greek heroic age; by arguing that the greatness of 
Spenser and the Italian renaissance poets lies in the romantic 
rather than the classical features of their epics; and by de- 
fending imagination and the “ fairy way of writing.” 

Seldom has the historical method in criticism been employed 
more effectively or to better advantage than it is by Hurd in 
his efforts to discover the “ latent causes ” of chivalry and the 
mediaeval romances and, in so doing, to exonerate the “ bar- 
barians ” from the charges of “ caprice ” and “ absurdity ” that 
his own age was too ready to bring against them. “ Nothing 
in human nature is without its reasons,” he tells us in Letter I. 
If we would understand the romances, we must know the 
institution of chivalry which gave birth to them; if we would 
understand chivalry, we must know from what causes it was 
derived—the “ wants, designs, and policies ” of the barbarians 
among whom it rose must be explored. Wherefore, Hurd em- 
ploys one of his favorite critical methods, that of explaining 
phenomena as the inevitable results of causes which lie in the 
social, economic, and political conditions of the age, and dis- 
covers that chivalry was an unavoidable consequence of the 
feudal system, that certain features inevitably characterized 


1In his Notes and Commentaries on Horace’s Ars Poetica (first ed., 1749) and 
Epistle to Augustus (first ed., 1751), and in the following discourses: On Poetical 
Imitation (1751), On the Provinces of the Drama (1753), On the Marks of 
Imitation (1757). 
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chivalry as an institution, and that these features necessarily 
determined the distinguishing characteristics of the mediaeval 
romances. 

From this investigation of the origin and characteristics of 
chivalry (Letters II, IIT) , the author turns to the “ remarkable 
correspondency between the manners of the old heroic times, 
as painted by their great romancer, Homer, and those which 
are represented to us in the books of knight-errantry.” (Letters 
IV, V.) The parallels, which extend even to resemblances 
between the Greek heroes and the mediaeval knights, provide 
Hurd with one of the most telling arguments he could offer 
his eighteenth-century readers who were willing to accept 
Homer but had only contempt for the tales of chivalry: 


When we see a sort of Chivalry springing up among the Greeks, 
who were confessedly in a state resembling that of the feudal barons, 
and attended by the like symptoms and effects, is it not fair to 
conclude that the Chivalry of the Gothic times was owing to that 
common corresponding state, and received its character from it? 


Had Hurd rested his case without further argument his jury 
of eighteenth-century readers could scarcely have failed to ex- 
onerate chivalry and the “ spirit of romance ” from the charges 
of absurdity and caprice. Chivalry as an institution resulted 
inevitably from the social and political conditions of the age 
in which it was born; the mediaeval romancers do not depart 
from nature, rather they faithfully interpret their own age, 
its customs, manners, superstitions ; the manners and the poetry 
of the barbarians are strikingly similar to those of the ancient 
Greeks. A stronger defense, granting the soundness of the 
argument, could not have been employed in the eighteenth 
century. 

But the author of the Letters is not satisfied merely to defend 
chivalry and romance. In Letter VI he drops the defensive 
attitude and boldly brings his comparisons of Greek and Gothic 
manners to a climax with the assertions that the circumstances 
in which the two differ “are clearly to the advantage of the 
Gothic designers ” and that the manners and superstitions of 
the Middle Ages are “the more poetical for being Gothic.” 
This, of course, is heresy; for that matter, the entire letter is 
one heresy after another. It characterizes the early Grecian 
age as one of “simple and uncontrolled barbarity.” It draws a 
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comparison between the Jliad and the mediaeval romances 
which favors the latter because of their “ beauty, novelty, and 
pathos.” It finds the Gothic superstitions more poetical than 
the Greek and Roman for the very romantic reason that they 
more powerfully stimulate the imagination. The “ magic and 
necromancy ” of Ovid, Seneca, and Lucan are as nothing when 
compared to the “ dire superstitions ” of the mediaeval roman- 
cers, who had a distinct advantage in the richness of the 
material available to them: the “ gloomy visions of daemons 
and spirits which spring out of the Alexandrine or Platonic 
philosophy ”; the Christian superstition with its “system of 
magic and all its supernumerary horrors”; and, most dire of 
all, the superstitions which “took their birth in the frozen 
regions of the north . . . conceived in the imagination of a 
people involved in tenfold darkness . . . in the thickest shades 
of ignorance, as well as the gloom of the comfortless woods 
and forests.” Drawn from these sources, the “ Gothic witch- 
craft and incantations,’ and even the “current popular tales 
of elves and fairies,” are far more effective in charming us into 
a “ willing admiration of the specious miracles which wayward 
fancy delights in” than are “all the traditionary rabble of 
pagan divinities.” Their power cannot well be demonstrated 
to the reason; it must be conceived by the imagination. 

Although none of the mediaeval romancers were, in Hurd’s 
opinion, fitted to give artistic expression to the age of chivalry, 
the works of Spenser, Milton, and Shakespeare prove the Gothic 
manners and superstitions to be more poetical than the classic. 
Spenser “could have planned, no doubt, an heroic design on 
the exact classic model” or he might have “ trimmed between 
the Gothic and classic,” as Tasso did, but the “ charms of fairy 
prevailed.” As a Gothic, not a classical poem, the Faerie Queene 
is to be read and criticized. 

Hurd recognizes two types of poetry, as well as two types of 
architecture: Grecian and Gothic. Each is governed by its 
own set of rules and can be appreciated and criticized only by 
them. His critique of the Faerie Queene (Letter VIII) ) , there- 
fore, is devoted, in large measure, to setting forth and explaining 
these laws. His concern is primarily with the question of unity, 
partially because, to him, unity is the first essential of all 
poetry, and partially, no doubt, because Spenser’s poem had 
been frequently censured on this score. 
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That there were no rules for the Gothic epic which he could 
take from some authority and apply to the Faerie Queene places 
Hurd at no disadvantage. The a priori reasoning from authority 
is not characteristic of his critical method. Rather, he derives 
his laws from nature and “the reason of the thing.” Accord- 
ingly, in his examination of the Faerie Queene he proclaims 
“its method as well as the other characteristics of its com- 
position” to have been derived from “ the established modes 
and ideas of chivalry,” and in these “ modes and ideas” he 
finds his laws for the Gothic epic, especially its unity, and his 
justification of Spenser’s masterpiece. 

The method of the Faerie Queene was determined by an 
actual custom in the days of chivalry: the feasting for twelve 
days, each of which “was distinguished by the claim and 
allowance of some adventure.” What better reason, inquires 
Hurd, could be desired for Spenser’s method? Twelve knights 
are as essential to the poem as one hero is to the Odyssey. So 
far as the unity of the work is concerned, it is immaterial 
whether one or twelve heroes figure in the action. Classical 
unity “consists in the representation of one entire action ”’; 
Gothic unity results from “the respect which a number of 
related actions have to one common purpose.” The former is 
a unity of action; the latter, a unity of design. The unity of 
the Faerie Queene, a Gothic poem, consists in “ the relation of 
its several adventures to one common original, the appointment 
of the Fairy Queen; and to one common end, the completion 
of the Fairy Queene’s injunction.” 

The significance of Hurd’s discussion of the subject lies 
in his refusal to follow the earlier critics of Spenser, who, 
approaching the question of unity from a classical point of 
view, had demanded an epic hero for the Faerie Queene. In 
consequence, they either had exaggerated the importance of 
Arthur or had condemned the poem for its lack of unity— 
Spenser should have written twelve separate poems or have 
given Arthur the leading part in each book. If the author of 
the Letters on Chivalry and Romance bases his justification 
of Spenser on a law for Gothic unity which seems arbitrary, 
he at least takes an important step forward in recognizing 
that the poem may be approved without any reservation as 
to its unity or any exaggeration of the part which Arthur 


. 
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has in the action. Arthur is, in Hurd’s opinion, non-essential. 
Spenser added him as an afterthought and would have done 
better to omit him. Unfortunately the author of the Faerie 
Queene, yielding to the influence of the classics, endeavored. to 
give his poem a semblance of classical unity by “ interweaving 
the several actions together, in order to give something like 
the appearance of one action to his twelve adventures” and 
by “adopting one superior character, which should be seen 
throughout.” These expedients were injudicious. They at- 
tempted “ to ally two things in nature incompatible; the effect 
of which misalliance was to discover and expose the nakedness 
of the Gothic.” 

But the poem is allegorical as well as narrative. For the 
purpose of the allegory Arthur is essential, though he destroys 
in a measure the unity of design of the narrative, and Spenser 
is quite right in not making him the principal character in 
each book. If Arthur had possessed the twelve virtues in the 
degree in which each knight had his own, he would have been a 
“monster.” As an allegorical poem, the method of the Faerie 
Queene is governed by “the justness of the moral”; as a nar- 
rative poem, “it is conducted in the ideas and usages of 
chivalry.” “ In either view,” adds Hurd, “ if taken by itself, the 
plan is defensible. But from the union of the two designs there 
arises a perplexity and confusion, which is the proper, and only 
considerable defect of this extraordinary poem.” Not even in 
Spenser’s masterpiece can Hurd condone the mixing of genre. 

From his study of Spenser, Hurd turns to Tasso and Ariosto 
(Letter X) and discovers further evidence of “ the pre-eminence 
of Gothic manners and fictions as adapted to the ends of 
poetry.” The climax is reached in this letter. Intended pri- 
marily to counteract the influence of those critics who were 
hostile to the Italians, its significance is by no means limited to 
its defense of Italian poetry. It reasserts the author’s belief 
that the Gothic charms and magic are more poetical than the 
classic; it challenges the “ trite maxim of following nature ”; 
it insists that the marvelous is a sine qua non of epic poetry; 
and it defends the “fairy way of writing” and declares that 
Tasso’s epic merits a second reading solely because of its 
“ Gothic lyes.” 

The letter opens with an endeavor to demonstrate that, 
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contrary to the assertions of hostile critics, the supernatural 
occurrences in the Italian epics are not without a basis in truth. 
But even if they lacked this foundation, the charge that they 
are beyond the bounds of possibility would have little merit, 
for it is based on the false supposition that the poets are so 
unreasonable as to expect their lies to be believed, whereas 
“ they think it enough if they can but bring you to imagine the 
possibility of them.” The basis of their “ air-formed visions ” 
need be no more than “ a legend, a tale, a tradition, a rumour, 
a superstition.” Nor does the reader demand truth or even 
credibility. “ He is best pleased when he is made to conceive 
(he minds not by what magic) the existence of such things as 
his reason tells him did not, and never were likely to, exist.” 

Hurd, however, is by no means willing to justify the “ fairy 
way of writing ” without circumscribing the poet’s imagination. 
His “ air-formed visions” may defy reason and possibility but 
they must, at least, have a basis in popular beliefs and super- 
stitions. “ We must distinguish,” he cautions us, “ between 
popular belief and that of the reader. The fictions of poetry do, 
in some degree at least, require the first (they would otherwise 
pass for dreams indeed) .” * 

But the restriction weakens little Hurd’s plea for a recogni- 
tion of the validity of imagination in poetry. “ A poet, they say, 
must follow nature; and by nature we are to suppose can only 
be meant the known and experienced course of affairs in the 
world.” The poet, however, has “a world of his own, where 
experience has less to do than consistent imagination.” He has, 
too, a supernatural world, with “ Gods, Fairies, and Witches at 
his command.” So it is that, in the poet’s world, “ all is marvel- 
lous and extraordinary; yet not unnatural in one sense, as it 
agrees to the conceptions that are readily entertained of these 
magical and wonder-working natures.” 

In the concluding letter of his discourse Hurd traces briefly 
the revolution in taste that brought the romances into dis- 
repute. The tales of chivalry began as images of feudal man- 
ners, “ magnified and distorted by unskilful designers.” When 
common sense became offended with these perversions of truth, 
the poets were forced to resort to allegory and to pretend that 


? The italics are Hurd’s. 
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their knights and giants were “ but the cover to abundance of 
profound wisdom.” But the seventeenth century would not 
tolerate the romances, even though they were disguised as 
allegory. Reason had gained the ascendancy over imagination 
and dealt the death blow to chivalry and romance. Poetry has 
suffered from this revolution in taste. Something may have 
been gained but much has been lost: 


What we have gotten by this revolution, you will say, is a great 
deal of good sense. What we have lost is a world of fine fabling; 
the illusion of which is so grateful to the charmed spirit, that in 
spite of philosophy and fashion, Fairy Spenser still ranks highest 
among the poets, I mean with all those who are either come of 
that house or have kindness for it.® 


A comparison of the Letters on Chivalry and Romance with 
Hurd’s earlier discourses reveals numerous changes in the 
author’s critical opinions. Important among them are the 
recognition of the value of poetic imagination and the accom- 
panying interpretation of nature. Both are new with Hurd. 
It is significant, however, that he refuses to abandon the truth- 
to-nature precept, which, if we may judge by his earlier writings, 
had always been one of his most important critical standards. 
Throughout the Letters, Hurd’s conception of the poet’s duty to 
nature is everywhere apparent. Nature is invoked in defense 
of the institution of chivalry and the Gothic superstitions. The 
epics of the Italians and Spenser are commended as reflections 
of nature; the mediaeval romancers are condemned for dis- 
torting her. 

As regards nature as a critical standard, the contrast with 
Hurd’s earlier writings is in the interpretation. The challenge 
in Letter X is to the “ trite maxim” which restricts the poet to 
the “known and experienced course of affairs in the world.” 
His own interpretation of nature is a broader one. It extends 
the bounds of nature to include popular beliefs and supersti- 
tions; it admits those marvelous occurrences and supernatural 
agents which, “ though daring to depart from sober truth, are 
still to nature true.” * This gives to nature a meaning not to be 
found in Hurd’s earlier writings and, consequently, offers greater 


* Letter XII. The italics are Hurd’s. 
* William Collins, “An Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the Highlands of 
Scotland,” lines 189-90. 
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concessions to poetic imagination. But Hurd has not discarded 
nature as a standard nor removed the limitations that his new 
understanding of poetic truth places upon the poet’s “ air- 
formed visions.” It is the privilege, even the duty, of the epic 
poet to arouse wonder through the marvelous,’ but his “ divine 
dreams” and “ delirious fancy” must not carry him beyond 
the bounds of nature; Hurd in his most romantic moments 
could not have approved of Kubla Kahn or the creations of 
Edgar Allen Poe. He, therefore, had condemned, in his earlier 
writings, the sorceries of Ovid,’ not because they depart from 
“sober truth,” but because they do not restrain themselves 
within the bounds of “ nature,” as Hurd interprets the term. 
Shakespeare, on the other hand, wisely adopted the popular 
system of fairies for his pastorals;‘ all the amazing flights of 
his imagination and of Homer’s are “ found agreeable to nature 
when contemplated by the capable reader.” * 

Although Hurd had never refused the poet permission to 
introduce the supernatural, so long as he did not surpass the 
limits of popular beliefs, poetic imagination comes into its 
own only with the Letters on Chivalry and Romance and the 
later discourse “ On the Idea of Universal poetry.”*® In Hurd’s 
critical system, reason, common sense, and nature had been far 
more important ; imagination had received scant consideration. 
Never had he suggested any regret at the loss of “a world of 
fine fabling.” With the Letters, imagination becomes an im- 
portant standard—so important that, in recognition of its value, 
Hurd grants the poet a world of his own in which the imagina- 
tion may have free rein; and proclaims the Gothic superstitions 
to be more poetical than those of the age of Homer. Further- 
more, his conversion to the more romantic view appears to have 
been permanent, for in his last critical essay, “The Idea of 
Universal Poetry,” he declares fiction to be the soul of poetry 


5 This Hurd had always recognized. He insisted, in his “ Discourse on Poetical 
Imitation,” that supernatural agents are essential to epic poetry since through them 
the poet arouses the wonder of his readers. He, therefore, censured Davenant for 
excluding the supernatural from Gondibert. 

° Notes on Horace’s “Art of Poetry ” (Hurd’s Works, 1811 ed., 1. 144). 

7 Ibid., 214. * Tbid., 158. 

® Aisso Bosker (Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson, The Hague, 1930, pp. 
214, 218.) mistakenly assumes that this essay antedated the Letters on Chivalry 
and Romance. On the contrary, “ The Idea of Universal Poetry ” was first published 
in 1764. 
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and urges the poet to address himself to our “ wildest fancy ” 
rather than to our “ judgment and cooler sense.” *° 

The appreciation of the poetic values of the Gothic romance 
materials and the miraculous events of the renaissance epics is 
also at variance with Hurd’s earlier views. Gothic manners and 
superstitions he had not regarded as worthy of serious con- 
sideration; much less had he believed them to be superior to 
the classic. His few references to them reflect only disapproval 
and contempt. He commended Davenant for carefully exclud- 
ing the prodigies and enchantments of the mediaeval ro- 
mancers;‘! Milton he censured for drawing many of his allu- 
sions from “ the rubbish of every silly legend or romance that 
had come to his knowledge.” ** In his Letters on Chivalry and 
Romance, however, Hurd approves in Milton a “ certain pre- 
dilection for the legends of chivalry before the fables of Greece.” 
That both he and Spenser favored the Gothic should, Hurd 
believes, “incline us to think with more respect than is com- 
monly done of Gothic manners, I mean as adapted to the use 
of greater poetry.” (Letter X.) 

The unorthodoxy of the Letters on Chivalry and Romance 
was immediately recognized by a contributor to the Monthly 
Review, who commended Hurd for daring to think for himself 
and opening “ a new vein of criticism.” ** Modern scholars have 
agreed with this and have heralded the Letters as an important 
contribution to the eighteenth-century revolution in literary 
criticism which substituted new and more liberal standards for 
those of the neo-classicists. One or two students of Hurd have 
even over-stated the case. Harko G. De Maar, for instance, 
characterizes the Letters as the first important work “in which 
critical views of modern romanticism were developed ” ** and 
Edith Morley incorrectly asserts that the opening sentence in 
Hurd’s treatise—* The Ages we call barbarous present us with 
many a subject of curious speculation ”—offers a new and 
hitherto undreamed-of point of view.” * 

Admittedly Hurd’s discourse is out of harmony with mid- 


10 Works, 1811 ed., 2.6. 

11“ On Poetical Imitation,” Works, 2. 238-9. 

12 Thid. 202. 18 Vol. 27 (August, 1762). 81. 

** 4 History of Modern Romanticism (London, 1924), p. 230. 

*® Morley ed., Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and Romance (London, 1911), p. 7. 
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eighteenth-century neo-classicism in its purpose and its sub- 
jects and in many of the critical opinions that it embodies. 
But Hurd was not the first eighteenth-century scholar to regard 
the Middle Ages as worthy of serious investigation and dis- 
cussion nor the first to stress the importance of imagination to 
poetry and to recognize the poetic values of the renaissance 
epics. 

It was in his insistence upon the superiority of Gothic man- 
ners over classic for the purpose of modern poetry that Hurd 
was the most original and the most anti-neo-classical. Yet this 
is by no means the only feature of the Letters that conflicts with 
traditional views. The sympathetic interest in Gothic manners 
and chivalry; the defense of the structure and the miraculous 
occurrences of the Faerie Queene ; the high praise of Tasso and 
Ariosto; the interpretation of nature which gives a freedom to 
the poet’s imagination; the regret that common sense and 
reason have deprived us of “a world of fine fabling” and the 
implied preference for the poetry of the Elizabethans to that 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: all of these con- 
tribute to the importance of the Letters on Chivalry and 
Romance as a pioneer work. No one is original with Hurd, but 
all are opposed to earlier Augustan views and attitudes, and 
many were rare in the mid-eighteenth century. 

More common, of course, was the historical point of view. 
English critics had long been aware of the influence of 
geography and climate, of customs, religion, and political con- 
ditions on the literature of a people. With the advance of the 
eighteenth century the scientific approach to problems of criti- 
cism, which was replacing the a priori reasoning from authority, 
and the realization that the historical method could be effec- 
tively introduced in behalf of Shakespeare gave impetus to the 
growth of the historical point of view. By the middle of the 
century it was so widely accepted that Thomas Warton’s 
declaration, “It is absurd to think of judging Ariosto and 
Spenser by precepts they did not attend to,” *® was not at all 
heretical in its protest against the method of the more rigid 
neo-classicists. Secarcely more than commonplaces were Joseph 
Warton’s and Samuel Johnson’s expressions of the view that an 


1° Observations on the Faerie Queene of Spenser (1762 ed.), 1.15. 
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understanding of the poet’s environment is essential to an 
appreciation of his genius.”* 

There is nothing unusual, then, in Hurd’s insistence that 
Spenser must not be judged by classical rules and that a proper 
evaluation of chivalry must rest on a knowledge of the “rise, 
progress, and genius of Gothic Chivalry” and “the circum- 
stances of the Gothic fictions and manners.” Nor is his the only 
mid-eighteenth century study of early literature that was moti- 
vated by this conception of the relationship between the poet’s 
genius and the age in which he wrote. An endeavor to under- 
stand the genius of Homer led Thomas Blackwell into a lengthy 
study of ancient Greece,* and Robert Wood traveled to Greece 
in order that he might read the various portions of the Iliad and 
Odyssey “in the same order, in the same light, and under the 
same point of view in which I imagine they presented them- 
selves to the poet’s choice.” *® An even nearer approach to 
Hurd’s Letters is Thomas Warton’s study of Spenser and the 
Italians, undertaken in the belief that, in reading an author, we 
should “ place ourselves in his situation and circumstances.” *° 

The Letters on Chivalry and Romance does, however, repre- 
sent an important contribution to the growth of the historical 
method in criticism. To study the Greek dramatists and 
Homer, whose genius no one questioned, or to employ it in 
behalf of Shakespeare, whom Englishmen in the age of Johnson 
were vigorously defending against the attacks of Voltaire, was 
one thing; to examine “ the ages we call barbarous ” and dis- 
cover therein the justification for poetry not highly regarded 
in the eighteenth century was another. Critics had not grasped 
the full import of the historical method. They had failed to 
realize that poetry so different from eighteenth-century stand- 
ards as the mediaeval romances may interpret life as truly as 
do the writings of Homer and Virgil; that “ barbarians” do 
indeed “have their own reason” and that an investigation of 
their customs and manners, their religious and political systems 
may disclose something “peculiarly suited to the view of 


*7 Johnson, Preface to Shakespeare (Literary Club ed.), 12.13; Warton, Essay 
on the Genius and Writings of Pope (1806 ed.), 1. 5. 

*® An Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer (1735). 

*® Essay on the Original Genius and Writings of Homer (London, 1775), p. 5 
First ed., 1767. 

°° Observations on the Faerie Queene (1754 ed.), p. 217. 
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genius.” Even those who had invoked the historical point of 
view in defense of Shakespeare ** had seldom revealed a sympa- 
thetic understanding of his age. Either, like Johnson, they had 
been satisfied merely to assert that a poet must be considered 
in relation to his age, or, like Elizabeth Montagu, they had 
described Shakespeare’s background in such terms as “ dark 
shades of Gothic barbarism” and “ passion of civil rage and 
discord.” * 

Among the English critics, Thomas Warton alone preceded 
Hurd in erecting a defense for Spenser and the Italian poets on 
a study of the age of chivalry, but the Letters marks a distinct 
advance over the first (1754) edition of Warton’s Observations— 
the only edition that ante-dated it. Not only is Hurd more 
sympathetic with Gothic manners and superstitions but his 
conception of their importance to poetry is broader. Warton 
was concerned primarily with Spenser and the Italians; he was 
interested in chivalry and Gothic customs only in so far as 
they explain the poets whom he sought to justify. Hurd’s was 
a larger problem: whether there may not be “ something in the 
Gothic Romance peculiarly suited to the views of genius and 
to the ends of poetry.” His task leads him into an extensive 
study of chivalry and Gothic manners. He applies the historical 
method even to Gothic witchcrafts and enchantments and finds 
in the climate and natural environment of the northern tribes 
the reason for the “ superior solemnity of their superstitions.” 
Through his study, Gothic manners and superstitions are 
demonstrated to be more poetical than those of the Greeks and 
Romans—a view that not even Warton had suggested. Spenser 
and the Italians are justified and Shakespeare requires no 
apology for his use of Gothic superstitions; he is greater when 
he uses Gothic manners and machinery than when he employs 
the classical.” (Letter VII.) 

In his attitude toward the mediaeval romances, for which he 
had no liking,”* Hurd was in agreement with his contemporaries, 





71 From Farquhar and Pope down through the century the historical method 
was frequently employed in behalf of Shakespeare. 

*2 Essay on the Genius and Writings of Shakespeare (London, 1772), p. 150. 

23“ Not that I shall make a merit with you in having perused these barbarous 
volumes,” writes Hurd, addressing Yorke; ‘ much less would I impose the ungrate- 
ful task upon you. Thanks to the curiosity of certain painful collectors, this mate- 
rial is to be obtained at a cheaper rate.” (Letter IV.) 
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though his sympathetic attitude toward chivalry was more 
unusual. The historians, it is true, were, for the most part, not 
unfriendly in their treatment of chivalry as an institution, 
though Hume could find no more friendly epithets than “ affec- 
tations,” “ conceits,” and “ fopperies” when he characterized 
it.** But few of the critics perceived the poetic value of the 
chivalric romances. Warburton was not at all sympathetic in 
his discussion of the rise of chivalry and the romances; * 
Smollett bitterly denounced both and proclaimed his gratitude 
to Cervantes for exposing them; *° Johnson, in his Preface to 
Shakespeare, apologized for Shakespeare’s employment of 
“ strange events” and “ fabulous transactions” in terms that 
leave no doubt of his own disapproval of romance materials, 
even though he was a reader of romances. 

The view which most nearly corresponds to Hurd’s is that 
of a contributor to The Library. He admits that the spirit of 
chivalry “ may be considered in a barbarous period as favorable 
to the cultivation and refinement of the human mind ” and that 
the chivalric code “ could not fail in the end of giving birth to 
poetry and other elegant arts.” Yet he discovers in the mediae- 
val romances proof that “literature is of no avail without 
taste.” *? As contrasted with Hurd, however, he finds the 
mediaeval writers to be “as despicable for the matter as for 
the expression.” ** 

Because he was conscious of the importance of imagination to 
poetry and because his conception of nature included not only 
the possible, but whatever is accepted by popular belief, Hurd 
perceived in the romance material poetic values that escaped 
his contemporaries and predecessors. Not that he was the first 
or the only eighteenth-century essayist to admit supernatural 
occurrences to epic poetry. From Homer down to Hurd’s own 
day religious machinery had been accepted; long before the 
mid-eighteenth century elements in no way associated with 
religion had been legitimatized by the interpretation of nature 
which Hurd presents in the Letters;*° and throughout the 


** History of England (London, 1764), 4. 338. 

*° Supplement to the Translator’s Preface, Jarvis’s translation of Don Quizote. 

2° Preface to Roderick Random. 

*7 The Library, or Moral and Critical Magazine, 2 (January, 1762). 31. 

28 Ibid. 2 (March, 1762). 127. 

*° Dryden, for example, in his Heroic Poetry and Poetic License (1677) gave an 
early expression to Hurd’s view. 
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century the popular-beliefs theory is frequently employed to 
extend the bounds of nature. But few of Hurd’s contempo- 
raries were willing to go so far as Maurice Morgann, who 
asserted that “true poetry is magic, not nature,” *° or John 
Ogilvie, who anticipated Coleridge’s “willing suspension of 
disbelief ” by permitting the poet to disregard nature entirely: 
“ When the rules of credibility are once wholly violated, an 
author . . . ought to set no bounds to the excursions of 
fancy.” 

Briefly, then, Hurd’s interpretation of nature was not unusual 
in the eighteenth century nor was his attitude toward the 
marvelous and supernatural in poetry at all heretical. Like 
many of his contemporaries, he took a position mid-way 
between Blackwell and Gentleman, who were unwilling to 
admit the supernatural to poetry,’ on the one hand, and Mor- 
gann and Ogilvie, on the other. And yet, as contrasted with 
the many critics who held opinions similar to his, Hurd repre- 
sents an advance toward a more liberal view in that he not 
only defended miraculous occurrences and supernatural agents 
and regarded them as essential to epic poetry, but he found 
them to be more poetical than events which lie within the 
realm of possibility; he discovered in the Gothic a richer and 
more poetic vein of superstitions than in the Homeric age; he 
regretted that Tasso diluted the Gothic with a mixture of the 
classical. 

With the recognition of the value of the marvelous in poetry 
came a re-evaluation and new appreciation of the Italian poets, 
based on studies that emphasized their fictions rather than the 
structure and allegory of their epics. In this movement Hurd 
stands well in the vanguard. Diametrically opposed to the 
views of the earlier critics are his contentions that the fairy tales 
of Tasso do him more honor than the classical parts of his 
poem; that his imitations of the ancients are faint and cold 
when compared with his Gothic fictions ; and that the principal 
merit of the Jerusalem Delivered is its “lyes of Gothic inven- 
tion.” Likewise opposed to the neo-classical view is his recogni- 


*° An Essay on the Dramatic Character of John Falstaff (London, 1777), p. 71. 

8 Philosophical and Critical Observations (London, 1777), 1.130. 

8? Thomas Blackwell, An Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer (London, 
1736), p. 70; Francis Gentleman, The Dramatic Censor (London, 1770), 1. 80. 
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tion of the genius of Ariosto who, by Hurd’s standards, is 
superior to Tasso in at least one respect: his pure Gothicism as 
opposed to Tasso’s mixture of Gothic and classical. Small 
wonder, then, that Hurd attacked with some bitterness the 
French and English critics of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries for their harsh treatment of the Italians.** 

Furthermore, in its contribution to the new appreciation of 
the Italian renaissance epics which distinguished the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century from the Augustan age, 
Hurd’s discourse is a pioneer work. Aside from the writings of 
the Italian critic Baretti, it was the first detailed sympathetic 
study of Tasso and Ariosto; the first critical treatise to reflect 
an enthusiasm for their poetry based on an appreciation of its 
Gothic elements.* Even among Hurd’s contemporaries the 
Italians had received scant attention before 1762 and the more 
friendly of their critics with the exception of Collins,*’ had 
found their excellences to consist in qualities not at all romantic. 
If, then, Hurd does not differ essentially from those eighteenth- 
century critics who were the most enthusiastic in their reactions 
to the Italians, his contribution is an important one in pointing 
the way which the most ardent admirers of Tasso and Ariosto 
were to follow. 

His criticism of Spenser also distinguishes Hurd from his 
Augustan predecessors and marks him as a pioneer in the new 
and more romantic appreciation of the Faerie Queene which 
reached its culmination in the early years of the next century. 
In at least three important respects the Letters on Chivalry 
and Romance represents a departure from the strict neo-clas- 
sical attitude toward Spenser’s masterpiece. The latter is 
featured by (1) an apparent lack of aesthetic appreciation of 
the imaginative element; ** (2) a tendency to exalt its moral 


*° Letter IX. 

84 Hoole’s translations of Tasso and Ariosto and the appreciative criticism of 
Montagu (Essay on... Shakespeare), Richardson (Cursory Remarks on Tragedy), 
Pinkerton (Letters on Literature), and Sherlocke (Letters of an English Traveller) 
came later than Hurd’s treatise. 

85 William Collins, Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland. 

°° Hurd, however, was not the first eighteenth-century critic to evince an aesthetic 
appreciation of the Faerie Queene. An appreciation almost as strong is reflected in 
Thomas Warton’s Observations and, earlier, in John Hughes’ Remarks on the Faerie 
Queene (1715). 
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allegory; (3) a condemnation of Spenser for his disregard of 
classical rules, especially unity of action. Hurd did not judge 
the poem by standards of classical poetry but by the rules which 
governed its writing: it has “ that sort of unity and simplicity, 
which results from its nature.” (Letter VIII.) He did not con- 
demn the imaginative element or regret that Spenser did not 
follow classical models; Spenser’s fancies he believed to be 
more poetical for being Gothic. He did not exalt the allegory 
of the Faerie Queene; on the contrary, he declared the union 
of allegory and narrative to be “the only considerable defect 
in this extraordinary poem” (Letter VIII), and he tolerated 
and excused it only because, in his opinion, Spenser “ had no 
better way to take in his distress than to hide his faery fancies 
under the mystic cover of moral allegory.” (Letter XII.) 

Among the critics who preceded him, Hurd had most in 
common with Thomas Warton. Warton, in his Observations 
on the Faerie Queene (1754), made the first genuine attempt 
to apply the principles of historical criticism. In consequence, 
he differed from the earlier critics, not only in relating the 
Faerie Queene to other literatures and to the life and manners 
of the chivalric age, but also, as Clarissa Rinaker points out,** 
in recognizing the inadequacy of the classical rules as standards 
in judging poetry and insisting that, since Spenser had not 
tried to write like Homer, he should be judged not by Homer’s 
standards, but by his own. This approach to the Faerie Queene 
is the basis on which Hurd’s justification of Spenser rests. 

But Hurd carried the appreciation of Spenser much further 
than did Warton. He considered it as a Gothic composition 
and discovered in it a unity and order that Warton did not 
perceive. Warton regretted that Spenser did not follow Tasso 
rather than Ariosto; Hurd censured Tasso for choosing to 
“trim between the Gothic and classical models.” Warton, in 
the first edition of his essay (the only one that preceded the 
Letters on Chivalry and Romance) was not friendly to chivalric 
manners and Gothic superstitions; Hurd proclaimed them to 
be more poetical than the classic. 

To the Letters on Chivalry and Romance Herbert E. Cory 
attributes the origin of the “ Epicurean ” or “ art for art’s sake ” 


°7 Thomas Warton, University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature 2 


(1916). 43-46. 
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attitude in Spenser criticism.** This argument is not without 
foundation, but to draw a clear-cur distinction, as Mr. Cory 
does, between the Augustan attitude and Hurd’s appreciation 
of Spenser’s masterpiece, and to regard him as a representative 
of the “ Triumph of Romanticism ” and place him with Scott, 
Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt is to overemphasize the points on 
which Hurd differed from the earlier critics and to overlook 
the Augustan features of his critique. 

The historical importance of Hurd’s study of Spenser must 
not be underestimated. The realization that the Faerie Queene 
should not be tested by classical rules is significant in a century 
when critics were endeavoring to find classical authority for 
romantic tales—when Addison was showing resemblances be- 
tween the popular ballads and the Aeneid, when Blair was 
applying the rules of Aristotle to the poems of Ossian, when 
Spence and Upton were seeking to defend the Faerie Queene 
on classical grounds. The depreciation of Spenser’s allegory 
and the appreciation of his imagination and the music of his 
poem contrast with the views of the Augustans. More charac- 
teristic of the nineteenth century than the eighteenth is the 
tribute: 


But all the Gods are ravish’d with delight 
Of his celestial song and music’s wondrous might.*® 


But the author of the Letters does not disassociate himself com- 
pletely from the Augustan viewpoint. There must be rules. 
If the “ Gothic” poet cannot be required to conform to those 
of Aristotle and Horace, he must obey those that control his 
own system. Wherefore, Hurd devotes Letter VIII to a dis- 
cussion of the method of a “ Gothic ” epic and the rules which 
govern it. In other words, to Hurd, as to the Augustans, form 
and structure—the art of poetry—are of first importance, and 
an appreciation of Spenser must rest, first of all, on a knowledge 
of Gothic rules and of Spenser’s careful observance of them. 
So it is that a large portion of Hurd’s critique is given over to 
a consideration of the structure of the Faerie Queene. Unlike 
the critics of the next century, the author of the Letters cannot 





88 The Critics of Edmund Spenser, University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology 2 (1911). 173. 
®° Letter XII. 
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ignore matters fundamental in the Augustan conception of epic 
poetry. 

Because Hurd’s “ learning and authoritative position counted 
for much ” and because “ everything with a Gothic flavor rose 
rapidly in public esteem ” during the years after 1762, William 
Lyon Phelps concludes that “ we must regard Hurd as a strong 
influence.” *° The popular reception accorded the Letters on 
Chivalry and Romance *: supports this conclusion and provides 
an additional reason for assuming that Hurd did, indeed, 
“accelerate the speed of the Romantic Movement.” And yet 
an investigation of the direct influence of the Letters on the 
later studies of chivalry and the romances, on the new appre- 
ciation of Spenser, and on the vogue of the Italian poets dis- 
closes that the other critics of the century owed less to Hurd 
than might be supposed. In some cases the evidences of in- 
debtedness are unmistakable; in many others the debt is 
uncertain. 

A sympathetic interest in chivalry and a recognition of the 
true literary value of the romances are increasingly apparent 
after 1762, but the studies of chivalry draw quite as often on 
Sainte-Palaye,*® who was well known in England, as on Hurd, 
and the studies of the romances, although their authors occa- 
sionally refer to Hurd, seldom reflect any considerable debt 
to the Letters. Two important exceptions are Thomas Warton 
and James Beattie. 


*° The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement (New York, 1893), p. 115. 

*1 Six editions of the Letters were published in the eighteenth century: the first 
and second editions, 1762; the third, 1765; the fourth, 1771; the fifth, 1776; the 
sixth, 1788. If the number of editions be a criterion, it was one of Hurd’s most 
popular works. Only the edition of Horace and the Moral and Political Dialogues 
approached it in popularity. 

** Edward Gibbon, for instance, in his dissertation on chivalry gives credit to 
Sainte-Palaye (Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, New York, 1844, 4.121n); 
an anonymous article, “ Hints Relating to Chivalry,” in The Bee (April, 1798), 
is composed of quotations taken impartially from Hurd’s Letters and Saint-Palaye’s 
Memoires; Joseph Sterling opens his “ enquiry into the essentials of chivalry ” with 
the statement: “ The excellent Curne de St. Palaye and the authors whom he 
quotes shall be my guides.” (“A Dissertation on Chivalry,” prefixed to The History 
of the Chevalier Bayard, Dublin, 1781, p. 3.) Hurd acknowledges Ste.-Palaye’s 
Memoires sur l’ancienne Chevalerie as the source for his own information regarding 
chivalry. That he owed a greater debt to Chapelain is suggested by Professor Victor 
M. Hamm, “A Seventeenth-Century Source for Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and 
Romance,’ PMLA 83 (1937). 820 ff. 
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That the Letters on Chivalry and Romance was the principal 
source of Beattie’s “Dissertation on Fable and Romance ” 
(1783) is evident from a comparison of the two essays. Beattie 
was far less friendly than Hurd to the Middle Ages and their 
necromancy, and he objected to the old romances on the ground 
that “nature, probability, and even possibility were not much 
attended to ”’—an objection that shows his failure to perceive 
the true poetic value of the “ fairy way of writing.” Neverthe- 
less, his dissertation and Hurd’s Letters have much in common, 
including the fact that many of Beattie’s points pertaining to 
_the characteristics of chivalry were taken from Letters I and 
II of Hurd’s discourse.** 

In the second edition of his Observations on the Faerie 
Queene (1762) , Thomas Warton took a somewhat more friend- 
ly attitude toward the Italian poets and their epic machinery 
than he had expressed in the first edition. He also recognized 
that the mediaeval romances are not merely interesting as a 
source of Spenser materials (Warton’s earlier thought) but that 
they possess an intrinsic merit and that they “ preserve many 
curious historical facts.” These alterations bring Warton’s 
views more nearly in line with Hurd’s, but the short time that 
elapsed between the appearance of Hurd’s treatise and Warton’s 
Observations would have precluded any extensive changes in 
the latter as a result of the former discourse.** 

Whatever may be the source of the Observations, the influ- 
ence of Hurd on Warton’s History of English Poetry is clear 
enough. The History repeats Hurd’s conception of the close 
relationship between chivalry and the feudal system and in- 
cludes remarks on the “ Rime of Sir Thopas ” which have been 
lifted bodily from the Letters on Chivalry and Romance. But 
far more significant than either of these evidences of indebted- 
ness is the fact that Warton’s History reflects a true apprecia- 
tion of the imaginative appeal of Gothic customs and Gothic 
literature and defends them in terms that clearly indicate a 
debt to Hurd. Both critics stress the “truthfulness” of the 
romances, both emphasize the poetic values of their imaginative 
features, both believe the classical magic and mythology to be 


*® The borrowings are duly credited to Hurd in Beattie’s footnotes. 
“* Hurd’s discourse was published in May, 1762; Warton’s second edition in 
August of the same year. 
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weak and ineffective as compared with the Gothic,** and both 
regret that truth and reason have deprived us of a “ world 
of fine fabling.” The last of these views Warton expresses in 
words almost identical with those of Hurd.*® 

Aside from the writing of Beattie and Warton, the eighteenth- 
century studies of chivalry and the romances appear to owe 
little or nothing to Hurd; rather they often disagree with many 
of his leading points. Two other studies of the romances, how- 
ever, have a word of praise for him: Clara Reeve’s Progress 
of Romance (1785) and John More’s View of the Commence- 
ment and Progress of Romance (1797). But Clara Reeve, 
though she mentions Hurd as one of the “ honourable excep- 
tions ” to her complaint that “the learned men of our country 
have affected a kind of contempt for this kind of writing,” *’ 
shows no influence of the Letters, and John More took little 
from Hurd. He quotes “the learned and elegant author of the 
Letters on Chivalry ” as authority for his assertion that Shake- 
speare and Milton received assistance from Gothic ideas in 
working up some of their most striking and most terrible 
descriptions,*® but he follows Warton, not Hurd, in his dis- 
cussion of chivalry and the romances. 

On the Spenser criticism of the eighteenth century, Hurd’s 


*® Contrasting the two, Warton refers to the “colder magic ” and “ tamer myth- 
ology ” of the ancients. (History of English Poetry, London, 1774, 2.463.) Hurd 
had used the same terms in his Letters. 

*° Hurd says: “ But reason, in the end . . . drove them [the tales of faery] off 
the scene, and would endure these lying wonders, neither in their own proper 
shape, nor as masked in figures. Henceforth, the taste of wit and poetry took a 
new turn: And fancy that had wantoned it so long in the world of fiction, was now 
constrained, against her will, to ally herself with strict truth, if she would gain 
admittance into reasonable company. What we have gotten by this revolution, 
you will say, is a great deal of good sense. What we have lost is a world of fine 
fabling.” (Letter XII.) The italics are Hurd’s. 

The passage in Warton’s History reads: ‘“ Setting aside the consideration of the 
more solid advantages, which are obvious and are not the distinct object of contem- 
plation at present, the lover of true poetry will ask, what have we gained by this 
revolution? It may be answered, much good sense, good taste, and good criticism. 
But, in the meantime, we have lost a set of manners, and a system of machinery, 
more suitable to the purpose of poetry than those which have been adopted in their 
place. We have parted with extravagancies that are above propriety, with incredi- 
bilities that are more acceptable than truth, and with fictions that are more valuable 
than reality.” (History of English Poetry, 1774 ed., 2. 463.) 

‘7 Preface to The Progress of Romance (The Facsimile Text Society, New York, 
1930), p. xl. 

*S Works (London, 1820), 5. 18-19. 
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elaborate defense of the structure of the Faerie Queene appears 
to have had no direct influence. Actually, however, the most im- 
portant offering of the Letters to the new “ romantic ” evalua- 
tion of Spenser’s poem lies not in its demonstration that the 
work as a “ Gothic ” composition is perfectly regular in design, 
but in its aesthetic appreciation of the beauties of Spenser’s 
“ celestial song and music’s wondrous might.” In this, at least, 
Hurd, though not original, doubtless had a part in bringing 
critics to a more modern view of Spenser’s genius. The influence 
is an intangible one, not easily traced and catalogued; but 
evidences of it are to be found in later critical discourses of the 
eighteenth century. Percival Stockdale, for instance, in his 
discussion of the structure of the Faerie Queene, follows and 
acknowledges indebtedness to Warton; yet he parts company 
with Warton and adopts Hurd’s view when he objects to 
Spenser’s allegory as “ destructive of the very essence of true 
poetry,” and stresses the power of Spenser’s imagination and 
the beauty of his description.*® 

That Hurd, as a critic of Spenser, did not pass unregarded, 
whatever may have been the extent of his direct influence, is 
indicated by the fact that Henry James Todd included, in his 
edition of Spenser’s works (1805), a passage from the Letters 
on Chivalry and Romance, along with excerpts from disserta- 
tions of Hughes, Upton, Spence, and Warton. In his preface, 
Todd mentions Hurd as one of the authors “to whose taste 
and learning the publick has paid the greatest deference ” ; and 
in his editorial comments on Hurd’s dissertation, he credits 
the author with having “ powerfully contributed to increase 
the number of Spenser’s readers ” and the Letters with having 
given “an additional vigour to the illustrations of preceding 
commentators, and confirmed the pretensions of the poem to 
its station in the highest class of literary production.” °° 

Although Hurd’s contribution to the appreciation of Tasso 
and Ariosto was important and, in some respects, original, the 
extent of his responsibility for the growing admiration of the 
Jerusalem Delivered and the Orlando Furioso is difficult to 
determine. After 1762 the Italian poets were so favorably re- 
garded that, because of the absence of references to his Letters, 


“*° Lectures on the Truly Eminent English Poets (London, 1807), 1.16, 26. 
°° Todd’s edition of Spenser (London, 1805), 2. elxxix. 
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direct influences of Hurd are not easily established. In one or 
two instances the debt is clear enough. It is particularly 
marked in Hoole’s preface to his translation of the Jerusalem 
Delivered and in the Monthly reviewer’s estimate of Hoole’s 
volume.”* Both followed Hurd in admiring the supernatural 
elements in Tasso’s poem and in recognizing the poetic value 
of the Gothic mythology. Hoole also adopted Hurd’s argument 
that the magic and enchantments of the old romances were as 
firmly believed in the Middle Ages as were the marvelous events 
of the classical epics in the days of Homer and Virgil. 

An even more significant debt to Hurd is reflected in Hoole’s 
assertion that “ Gothic machines ” are “ more adapted to the 
great ends of epic poetry than the system of antiquity.” °’ This 
view represents one of the few truly original contributions that 
the author of the Letters on Chivalry and Romance has to offer. 
No one before him, not even the writers who had perceived the 
value to epic poetry of miraculous events and supernatural 
agents, had gone quite so far as to proclaim the Gothic system 
superior to the classical. Nor were the later critics willing to 
follow Hurd. Unlike the “ romantic ” appreciation of Spenser 
and the Italians, which grew steadily during the century, the 
belief that Gothic superstitions are superior to classical was 
seldom asserted. The few expressions of it, however, suggest 
that Hurd may have succeeded in bringing one or two critics 
to his view. Hoole, we may assume, took many points in his 
argument from Hurd, and the Letters may also have had an 
influence in forming Richardson’s opinion that the Gothic 
systems seems “far more capable than all the fables of pagan- 
ism of inspiring that enthusiastic fire which is the very soul of 
poetry.” °° 

Direct influence of Hurd on William Mickle, Henry James 
Pye, and Thomas Twining is established by their quotations 
from and references to the Letters on Chivalry and Romance. 
Mickle quotes and agrees with Hurd’s statement: “ Virgil’s 
myrtles dropping blood are nothing to Tasso’s enchanted 
forest.” °* Clearly he, like Hurd, perceived the poetic value of 


5! The Monthly Review 29 (November, 1763). 121. 

°? Preface to Hoole’s translation of Tasso (London, 1802), xv. First ed., 1763. 
°° Cursory Remarks on Tragedy (London, 1774), p. 237. 

** Introduction to Mickle’s translation of the Lusiad (London, 1776), p. exlvi. 
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marvelous occurrences. Pye, in his long commentary on Aris- 
totle, left the Stagyrite long enough to admit the truth of 
Hurd’s contention that Gothic superstitions are more horrible 
than those of the ancients.*° Twining expresses agreement with 
Hurd’s conception of imaginative truth °° and the value of the 
marvelous and supernatural.”’ 

What, then, is the significance of Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry 
and Romance in the history of eighteenth-century criticism? 
It came early in the revival of interest in the Middle Ages. 
In this “romantic” return to the past, Hurd’s role was that 
of a pioneer. The critics were more reluctant than the poets to 
break with the Augustan tradition; as early as 1762, however, 
in the decade when Gray was finding inspiration in the Scan- 
dinavian mythology and Chatterton in the Middle Ages, when 
Macpherson was composing his poems of Ossian and Percy 
was collecting popular ballads, Hurd gave respectability to the 
poetry of “the ages we call barbarous ” by proclaiming Gothic 
materials superior to classical as subjects for poetry and by 
expressing regret that an age of reason has destroyed “a world 
of fine fabling.” 

The changing taste in poetry and the substitution of new 
standards for old brought a re-valuation and a new appreciation 
of the more romantic features of the Faerie Queene and the 
Italian epics. In this movement, too, Hurd was a pioneer. As 
a critic of Spenser, he took much from Thomas Warton, who 
preceded him in protesting that Spenser’s poem is not to be 
judged by classical rules. But the importance of the Letters 
in Spenser criticism is not that the author attempts to derive 
“Gothic” rules by which the poet can be justified; rather, its 
significance is that Hurd recognizes that the excellence of the 
Faerie Queene is not to be attributed primarily to its structure, 
far less to its moral allegory, but to more romantic qualities— 
the power of Spenser’s imagination and the music of his verse. 
This it was that recommended Hurd’s critique to his contem- 
poraries. Much the same is true of Hurd’s contribution to the 
growing appreciation of the Italian poets. He confined his 
support of their epics to a defense of the more imaginative 


5° A Commentary Illustrating the Poetics of Aristotle (London, 1792), p. 275. 
5° Aristotle's Treatise of Poetry (London, 1789), Introduction, pp. xv-xvi. 
5? Ibid., pp. 119-120. 
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elements in their work more than had previous critics, and, 
for this reason, he was one of the first to accord proper recog- 
nition to Ariosto. 

Most important of all is Hurd’s emphasis on the value of 
imagination. As early as 1762 he distinguished between the 
world of fact and the poet’s world where “all is marvellous 
and extraordinary,” where “experience has less to do than 
consistent imagination”; and urged the right of poetry to 
surpass the bounds of truth and possibility.®* 


The George Washington University 


5° Samuel H. Monk regards this as a significant contribution in the history of the 
sublime. Referring to Hurd’s conception of imaginative truth, Monk says: “ Imagi- 
native truth, not the rules, is the sole test for poetry, and imaginative truth, even 
when it contains the impossible, is sublime. ... With the Letters on Chivalry and 
Romance and the advent of Ossian, so far as taste goes, the sublime had become 
a power-factor in pre-romanticism.” (The Sublime: A Study of Critical Theories in 
XVIII-Century England, MLA, General Series, 1935, p. 106.) 











2414 Calumet Court 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
December 21, 1938 
The Editors of ELH 

The Tudor and Stuart Club 

The Johns Hopkins University 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Sirs, 


Professor Denver E. Baughan, in a recent article in ELH 
(September, 1938, V, 207-10), submits as a source of Swift’s 
Houyhnhnms a passage in Sir Philip Sidney’s An Apologie for 
Poetrie and remarks: “ As a source of Swift’s compliment to 
horses, it is strange that no critic seems to have called attention 
to Pugliano’s student, who outran his master at least in his 
ability to chronicle his love of fine horse flesh” (p. 209). To 
keep the record straight, it should be pointed out that in 1935 
Professor D. Nichol Smith, in commenting on the Houyhnhnms, 
called attention to the passage in Sidney and quoted it (see 
“Jonathan Swift: Some Observations,” Essays by Divers 
Hands Being the Transactions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture of the United Kingdom, London, 1935, XIV, 43) . 


Yours sincerely, 


R. W. Frantz 


























LOST ANGEL 
AND OTHER POEMS 


Translations by ELEANOR L. TURNBULL 


WITH SPANISH ORIGINALS INCLUDING 
THE HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED POEM “ LOST ANGEL” 
AND A PREFACE BY PEDRO SALINAS 


The distinguished Spanish poet, Pedro Salinas, whose work is now published for 
the first time in an English translation, was professor of Spanish language and literature 
in the University of Paris, 1914-1917, in the University of Seville, 1917-1930, and in 
the University of Madrid, 1930-1936. He has given courses as guest lecturer in Cam- 
bridge, Oxford and Brussels. Since coming to this country in 1936, he has been visiting 
professor in Columbia University, in Wellesley College, in the Summer School of 
Languages at Middlebury College and at The Johns Hopkins University, where he 
delivered the Percy Graeme Turnbull Memorial Lectures on Poetry in 1937. 

Eleanor L. Turnbull, the translator, is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Turn- 
bull, the founders of this lectureship. 

_ “To those who follow modern Spanish poetry the name of Pedro Salinas is well known. He 
is one of the most outstanding of the contemporary poets. His verse is unique in its precise 
delicacy, its richness and originality of images, and its lyric beauty. 

number of his poems have been made available in English translation by Miss Eleanor 
L. Turnbull. Miss Turnbull has done an excellent piece of work in her very readable translation. 
She has preserved as much as possible of the metres and similes, so that a great deal of the 


emotion of the original verse is carried over into English, no small achievement.” 
Federico de Onis, 
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NEW POETRY OF NEW ENGLAND 
FROST AND ROBINSON 


By RosBerT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


New Poetry of New England contains the six lectures delivered by Mr. Coffin on the 
Percy Graeme Turnbull Poetry Foundation at The Johns Hopkins University in 1938. Mr. 
Coffin, as a native of Maine, a poet of distinction, and a student of poetry, was peculiarly 
well qualified to give these lectures. He first draws a picture of nineteenth-century con- 
ditions under which developed the poetry of confidence, then describes the changes 
that have taken place in New England, resulting in idle harbors, abandoned farm-houses, 
and fields that are again invaded by the forest, as well as the sturdy resistance offered 
by certain elements of the population. The new material thus brought to poets has 
inspired especially the work of Edwin Arlington Robinson and of Robert Frost. Mr. 
Coffin presents Robinson as one who describes “lost and lonely people, shells that 
change of times has thrown out of their element, to bleach out into the ghastly patterns 
of wasted, if beautiful design.” He makes us acquainted with Frost as one who knows 
New England woods and farms as few do and who has shown them and their people as 
they are, finding in them much that is illuminating, so that grasping his poetry is like 
“ seeing a new chicken corning out of its shell.” He quotes Frost as saying of Robinson: 
“We only parted company over the badness of the world. He was cast in a mold of 
sadness. I am neither optimist nor pessimist. I never voted either ticket.” 
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